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Carter XXIII. ‘ He’s sweetest Frienp, or HARDEST For.’ 


R. GRANGER fell into the habit of strolling across his park, and 
dropping into the garden of Mill Cottage by that little gate 
across which Clarissa had so often contemplated the groves and 
shades of her lost home. He would drop in sometimes in the gloam- 
ing, and take a cup of tea in the bright lamplit parlour, where Mr. 
Lovel dawdled away life over Greek plays, Burton’s Anatomy, and 
Sir Thomas Brown—a humble apartment, which seemed pleasanter 
to Mr. Granger, under the dominion of that spell which bound him 
just now, than the most luxurious of his medieval chambers. Here 
he would talk politics with Mr. Lovel, who took a mild interest in 
the course of public affairs, and whose languid adherence to the Con- 
servative party served to sustain discussion with Daniel Granger, 
who was a vigorous Liberal. 

After tea the visitor generally asked for music; and Clarissa would 
play her favourite waltzes and mazourkas, while the two gentlemen 
went on with their conversation. There were not many points of 
sympathy between the two, perhaps. It is doubtful whether Daniel 
Granger had ever read a line of a Greek play since his attainment 
of manhood and independence, though he had been driven along the 
usual highway of the Classics by expensive tutors, and had a dim re- 
membrance of early drillings in Cesar and Virgil. Burton he had 
certainly never looked into, nor any of those other English classics 
which were the delight of Marmaduke Lovel ; so the subject of books 
was a dead letter between them. But they found enough to talk 
about somehow, and really seemed to get on very tolerably together. 
Mr. Granger was bent upon standing well with his poor neighbour ; 
and Mr. Lovel appeared by no means displeased by the rapid growth 
of this acquaintance, from which he had so obstinately recoiled in 
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the past. He took care, however, not to be demonstrative of his 
satisfaction, and allowed Mr. Granger to feel that at the best he was 
admitted to Mill Cottage on sufferance, under protest as it were, 
and as a concession to his own wishes. Yet Mr. Lovel meant all 
this time that his daughter should be mistress of Arden Court, and 
that his debts should be paid, and his future comfort provided for 
out of the ample purse of Daniel Granger. 

‘I shall ge and live on the Continent,’ he thought, ‘ when that 
is all settled. I could not exist as a hanger-on in the house that 
was once my own. I would find myself a pied a terre in Paris or 
Vienna, and finish life pleasantly enough among some of the friends 
I liked when I was young. Six or seven hundred a year would be 
opulence for a man of my habits in a place like Paris.’ 

Little by little Clarissa came to accept those visits of Mr. 
Granger’s as a common part of her daily life; but she had not the 
faintest notion that she was drifting into a position from which it 
would be difficult by and by to escape. He paid her no disagree- 
able attentions; he never alluded to that unfortunate declaration 
which she remembered with such a sense of its absurdity. It did 
not seem unreasonable to suppose that he came to Mill Cottage for 
no keener delight than a quiet chat with Mr. Lovel about the pos- 
sibility of a coming war, or the chances of a change in the ministry. 


Clarissa had been home from Hale nearly six weeks, and she 
had neither heard nor seen any more of George Fairfax. So far 
there had been no temptation for the violation of that sacred pledge 
which she had given to Lady Laura Armstrong. His persistence 
did not amount to much evidently; his ardour was easily checked ; 
he had sworn that night that she should see him, should listen to 
him, and six weeks had gone by without his having made the faintest 
attempt to approach her. It was best, of course, that it should be 
so—an unqualified blessing for the girl whose determination to be 
true to herself and her duty was so deeply fixed ; and yet she felt a 
little wounded, a little humiliated, as if she had been tricked by the 
common phrases of a general wooer—duped into giving something 
where nothing had been given to her. 

‘Lady Laura might well talk about his transient folly,’ she said 
to herself. ‘It has not lasted very long. She need scarcely have 
taken the trouble to be uneasy about it.’ 

There had been one brief note for Clarissa from the mistress of 
Hale Castle, announcing her departure for Baden with Mr. Arm- 
strong, who was going to shoot capercailzies in the Black Forest. 
Lady Geraldine, who was very much shaken by her father’s death, 
was to go with them. There was not a word about Mr. Fairfax, 
and Clarissa had no idea as to his whereabouts. He had gone with 
the Baden party most likely, she told herself. 
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It was near the close of October. The days were free from rain 
or blusterous winds, but dull and gray. The leaves were falling 
silently in the woods about Arden, and the whole scene wore that 
aspect of subdued mournfulness which is pleasant enough to the 
light of heart, but very sad to those who mourn. Clarissa Lovel 
was not light-hearted. She had discovered of late that there was 
something wanting in her life. The days were longer and drearier 
than they used to be. Every day she awoke with a faint sense of 
expectation that was like an undefined hope ; something would come 
to pass, something would happen to her before the day was done, to 
quicken the sluggish current of her life; and at nightfall, when the 
uneventful day had passed in its customary blankness, her heart 
would grow very heavy. Her father watched her somewhat anxi- 
ously at this crisis of her life, and was inwardly disturbed on per- 
ceiving her depression. 

She went out into the garden alone one evening after dinner, as 
it was her wont to do almost every evening, leaving Mr. Lovel dozing 
luxuriously in his easy-chair by the fire—she went out alone in the 
chill gray dusk, and paced the familiar walks, between borders in 
which there were only pale autumnal flowers, chrysanthemums and 
china asters of faint yellow and fainter purple. Even the garden 
looked melancholy in this wan light, Clarissa thought. She made 
the circuit of the small domain, walked up and down the path by 
the mill-stream two or three times, and then went into the leafless 
orchard, where gnarled old trees cast black shadows, grim and mis- 
shapen, upon the close-cropped grass. A week-old moon had just 
risen, pale in the lessening twilight. The landscape had a cold 
shadowy beauty ofits own; but to-night everything seemed wan and 
cheerless to Clarissa. 

She was near the gate leading into Arden Park, when she heard 
a crackling of the dry leaves, the sound of an approaching footstep. 
It was Mr. Granger, of course. She gave a sigh of resignation. 
Another evening of the pattern which had grown so familiar to her, 
that it seemed almost as if Mr. Granger must have been dropping 
in every evening all her life. The usual talk of public matters— 
the leaders in that day’s Times, and so on. The usual request for 
a little music; the usual inquiries about her recent artistic studies. 
It was as monotonous as the lessons she had learned at Madame 
Marot’s seminary. 

‘Is my life to go on like that for ever ?’ she asked herself. 

The step came a little nearer. Surely it was lighter and quicker 
than Daniel Granger’s—it had a sharp military sound ; it was like 
a step she had learned to know very well in the gardens of Hale 
Castle. 

‘ He is at Baden,’ she said to herself. 

But the beating of her heart grew faster in spite of that tranquil- 
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lising assurance. She heard an unaccustomed hand trying the fasten- 
ing of the gate, then a bolt withdrawn, the sharp light step upon 
the turf behind her, and in the next moment George Fairfax was by 
her side, among the weird shadows of the old orchard trees. 

He tried to draw her towards him, with the air of an accepted 
lover. 

‘ My darling !’ he said, ‘I knew I should find you here. I had 
a fancy that you would be here, waiting for me in the pale moon- 
light.’ 

Clarissa launghed—rather an artificial little laugh—but she felt 
the situation could only be treated lightly; and the foolish passionate 
heart was beating so fast all the time, and the pale face might have 
told so much, if the light of the new-risen moon had not been dim 
as yet. 

‘ How long do you suppose I have been waiting at this spot for 
you, Mr. Fairfax ?’ she asked lightly. ‘ For six weeks ?’ 

‘Six weeks! Yes, it is six weeks since I saw you. It might 
be six years, if I were to measure the time by my own impatience. 
I have been at Nice, Clarissa, almost ever since that night we 
parted.’ 

‘ At Nice! with Lady Laura and Lady Geraldine, I suppose. I 
‘thought they were going to Baden.’ 

‘They are at Baden; but I have not been with them. [ left 
England with my mother, who had a very bad attack of her chronic 
asthma earlier than usual this year, and was ordered offto the South 
of France, where she is obliged to spend all her winters, poor soul. 
I went with her, and stayed till she was set up again in some mea- 
sure. Iwas really uneasy about her; and it was a good excuse for 
getting away from Hale.’ 

Clarissa murmured some conventional expression of sympathy, 
but that was all. ' : 

‘My darling,’ said George Fairfax, taking her cold hand in his 
—she tried to withdraw it, but it was powerless in that firm grasp— 
‘My darling, yoa know why I have come here; and you know now 
why my coming has been so long delayed. I could not write to you. 
The Fates are against us, Clarissa, and Ido not expect much favour 
from your father. So I feared that a letter might do us mischief, 
and put off everything till I could come. I said a few words to 
Laura Armstrong before I left the Castle—not telling her very much, 
but giving her a strong hint of the truth. I don’t think she'll be 
surprised by anything I may do; and my letters to Geraldine have 
all been written to .prepare the way for our parting. I know she 
will be generous; and if my position with regard to her is rather a 
despicable one, I have done all I could to make the best of it. I 
have not made things worse by deceit or double-dealing. I should 
have boldly asked for my freedom before this, but I hear such bad 
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accounts of poor Geraldine, who seems to be dreadfully grieved by 
her father’s loss, that I have put off all idea of any direct explana- 
tion forthe present. I am not the less resolved, however, Clarissa.’ 

Miss Lovel turned her face towards him for the first time, and 
looked at him with a proud steady gaze. She had given her pro- 
mise, and was not afraid that anything, not even his tenderest, most 
passionate pleading, could ever tempt her to break it; but she knew 
more and more that she loved him—that it was his absence and 
silence which had made her life so blank, that his coming was the 
event she had waited and watched for day after day. 

‘Why should you break faith with Lady Geraldine ?’ she asked 
calmly. 

‘Why! Because my bondage has been hateful to me ever since 
I came to Hale. Because there is only one woman I will have for 
my wife—and her name is Clarissa Lovel !’ 

‘You had better keep your word, Mr. Fairfax. I was quite in 
earnest in what I said to you six weeks ago. Nothing in the world 
would ever induce me to have any part in your breach of faith. Why, 
even if I loved you—’ her voice trembled a little here, and George 
Fairfax repeated the words after her, ‘ Even if you loved me’—‘ I 
could never trust you. How could I hope that, after having been 
so false to her, you could be true to me ?’ 

‘I never pretended to love Geraldine Challoner as I love you; 
I never professed any passionate devotion. We were friends of long 
standing, and our marriage seemed a suitable thing; that was all. 
I swear to you, Clarissa, I never pledged myself to more than that. 
And it was only when I came to know you that I found myself cap- 
able of more than that—that I made the glad discovery I had not 
wasted the whole of my heart upon the follies of my youth, that I 
could still love with force and fervour. It was a glad discovery, my 
dear one, in spite of the confusion that came with it. Clarissa, for 
pity’s sake be reasonable, and don’t let any high-flown notion of 
duty mislead you in this business. Come what may, I shall never 
marry Lady Geraldine. All possibility of that is over. Take back 
those words, Clary, ‘‘ Even if I loved you.’ Tell me that you do 
love me—as I have hoped and dreamed—as I dared to believe some- 
times at Hale, when my wedding-day was so near, that I seemed 
like some wretch bound to the wheel, for whom there is no possi- 
bility of escape. That is all over now, darling. To all intents and 
purposes I am free. Confess that you love me.’ This was said 
half tenderly, half imperiously—with the air of a conqueror accus- 
tomed to easy triumphs, .an air which this man’s experience had 
made natural to him. ‘Come, Clarissa, think how many miles I 
have travelled for the sake of this one stolen half hour. Don’t be 
so inexorable.’ 

He looked down at her with a smile on his face, not very much 
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alarmed by her obduracy. It seemed to him only a new form of 
feminine eccentricity. Here was a woman who actually could resist 
him for ten minutes at a stretch—him, George Fairfax ! 

‘I am very sorry you should have come so far. Iam very sorry 
you should have taken so much trouble ; it is quite wasted.’ 

‘Then you don’t like me, Miss Lovel,’ still half playfully—the 
thing was too impossible to be spoken of in any other tone. ‘ For 
some reason or other I am obnoxious to you. Look me full in the 
face, and swear that you don’t care a straw for me.’ 

‘Iam not going to swear anything so foolish. You are not 
obnoxious to me. I have no wish to forfeit your friendship ; but I 
will not hear of anything more than friendship from your lips.’ 

‘Why not ?’ 

‘For many reasons. In the first place, because there would be 
treason against Lady Geraldine in my listening to you.’ 

‘Put that delusion out of your mind. There would be no trea- 
son; all is over between Lady Geraldine and me.’ 

‘ There are other reasons, connected with papa.’ 

‘O, your father is against me. Yes, that is only natural. Any 
more reasons, Clarissa ?’ 

‘One more.’ 

-* What is that ?’ 

‘I cannot tell you.’ 

‘ But I insist upon being told.’ 

She tried her uttermost to avoid answering his questions; but 
he was persistent, and she admitted at last that she had promised 
not to listen to him. 

‘To whom was the promise given ?’ 

‘ That is my secret.’ 

‘To your father ?’ 

‘That is my secret, Mr. Fairfax. You cannot extort it from 
me. And now I must go back to papa, if you please, or he will be 
sending some one to look for me.’ 

‘And I shall be discovered in Mr. Capulet’s orchard. Ten 
minutes more, Clarissa, and I vanish amidst the woods of Arden, 
through which I came like a poacher in order to steal upon you 
unawares by that little gate. And now, my darling, since we have 
wasted almost all our time in fencing with words, let us be reason- 
able. Promises such as you speak of are pledges given to the winds. 
They cannot hold an hour against true love. Listen, Clary, listen.’ 

And then came the pleading of a man only too well accustomed 
to plead—a man this time very much in earnest: words that seemed 
to Clarissa full of a strange eloquence, tones that went to her heart 
of hearts. But she had given her promise, and with her that pro- 
mise meant something very sacred. She was firm to the last— 
firm even when those thrilling tones changed from love to anger, 
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and at last grew more and more bitter, till they were as sharp as 
those wordy daggers which Hamlet the Dane sent home to his 
mother’s guilty heart. 

All that he said towards the end she scarcely knew, for there 
was a dizziness in her brain that confused her, and her chiefest fear 
was that she should drop fainting at his feet ; but the last words of 
all struck upon her ear with a cruel distinctness, and were never for- 
gotten. 

‘Iam the merest fool and school-boy to take this matter so 
deeply to heart,’ he said, with a scornful laugh, ‘when the reason 
of my rejection is so self-evident. What I saw at Hale Castle 
might have taught me wisdom. Even with my improved prospects 
- T am little better than a pauper compared to Daniel Granger. And 
I have heard you say that you would give all the world to win back 
Arden Court. I will stand aside, and make way for a wealthier 
suitor. Perhaps we may meet again some day, and I may not be 
so unfortunate as my father.’ 

He was gone. Clarissa stood like a statue, with her hands 
clasped before her face. She heard the gate shut by a violent 
hand. He was gone in supreme anger, with scorn and insult upon 
his lips, believing her the basest of the base, the meanest of the 
mean, she told herself. The full significance of his last words she 
was unable to understand, but it seemed to her that they veiled a 
threat. 

She was going back to the house slowly, tearless, but with 
something like despair in her heart, when she heard the orchard 
gate open again. He had come back, perhaps,—returned to forgive 
and pity her. No, that was not his footstep; it was Mr. Granger, 
looking unspeakably ponderous and commonplace in the moonlight, 
as he came across the shadowy grass towards her. 

‘I thought I saw a white dress amongst the trees,’ he said, 
holding out his hand to her for the, usual greeting. ‘ How deadly 
cold your hand is, Miss Lovel! Is it quite prudent of you to be out 
so late on such a chilly evening, and in that thin dress? I think 
I must ask your papa to lecture you.’ 

‘ Pray don’t, Mr. Granger; I am not in the habit of catching 
cold, and I am used to- being in the gardens at all times and sea- 
sons. You are late.’ 

‘Yes; I have been at Holborough all day, and dined an hour 
later than usual. Your papa is quite well, I hope ?’ 

‘ He is just the same as ever. He is always more or less of an 
invalid, you know.’ 

They came in sight of the broad bay window of the parlour at 
this moment, and the firelight within revealed Mr. Lovel in a very 
comfortable aspect, fast asleep, with his pale aristocratic -looking 
face relieved by the crimson cushions of his capacious easy-chair, 
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and the brown setter’s head on his knee. There were some books 
on the table close to his chair, but it was evident that his studies 
since dinner had not been profound. 

Clarissa and her companion went in at a half-glass door that 
opened into a small lobby next the parlour. She knew that to open 
the window at such an hour in the month of October was an unpar- 
donable crime in her father’s eyes. They went into the room very 
softly ; but Mr. Lovel, who was a light sleeper, started up at their 
entrance, and declared with some show of surprise that he must 
have been indulging in a nap. 

‘I was reading a German critic on the Orestea,’ he said. 
‘Those Germans are clever, but too much given to paradoxes. 
Ring the bell for tea, Clary. I didn’t think we should see you to- 
night, Granger; you said you were going to a dinner at Sir Archer 
Taverham’s.’ 

‘I was engaged to dine with Sir Archer; but I wrote him a note 
this morning, excusing myself upon the plea of gout. I really had 
a few twinges last night, and I hate dinner-parties.’ 

‘IT am glad you have so much wisdom. I don’t think any man 
under a Talleyrand or an Alvanley can make a masculine dinner 
worth going to; and as for your mixed herds of men and women, 
every man past thirty knows that kind of thing to be an abomi- 
nation.’ 

The rosy-faced parlour-maid brought in the lamp and the tea- 
things, and Clarissa sat quietly down to perform her nightly duties. 
She took her seat in the full light of the lamp, with no evidence 
of emotion on her face, and poured out the tea, and listened and 
replied to Mr. Granger’s commonplace remarks, just the same as 
usual, though the sound of another voice was in her ear—the bitter 
passionate sound of words that had been almost curses. 


CHarTteER XXIV. 
‘IT MEANS ARDEN COURT.’ 


THE time went by, and Daniel Granger pursued his wooing, his 
tacit undemonstrative courtship, with the quiet persistence of a 
man who meant to win. He came to Mill Cottage almost every 
evening throughout the late autumn and early winter months, and 
Clarissa was fain to endure his presence and to be civil to him. She 
had no ground for complaint, no opportunity for rebellion. His 
visits were not made ostensibly on her account, though friends, 
neighbours, and servants knew very well why he came, and had 
settled the whole business in their gossiping little coteries. Nor 
did he take upon himself the airs of a lover. He was biding his 
time, content to rejoice in the daily presence of the woman he loved; 
content to wait till custom should have created a tie between them, 
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and till he could claim her for his wife by right of much patience 
and fidelity. He had an idea that no woman, pure and true as he 
believed this woman to be, could shut her heart against an honest 
man’s love, if he were only patient and faithful, single-minded and 
unselfish in his wooing. 

George Fairfax kept his word. From the hour of that bitter 
parting he made no sign of his existence to Clarissa Lovel. The 
Armstrongs were still in Germany when December came, and people 
who had any claim upon Lady Laura’s hospitality lamented loudly 
that there were to be no gaieties at the Castle this year. It was 
the second Christmas that the family had been absent. Mr. Fairfax 
was with them at Baden most likely, Clarissa thought; and she 
tried to hope that it was so. 

Christmas came, and Miss Lovel had to assist at Miss Granger’s 
triumphs. That young lady was in full force at this time of year, 
dealing out blankets of the shaggiest and most uncompromising 
textures—such coverings as might have suited the requirements of a 
sturdy Highlander or a stalwart bushranger sleeping in the open air, 
but seemed scarcely the pleasantest gifts for poor feeble old women 
or asthmatic old men—and tickets representative of small donations 
in kind, such as a quart of split-peas, or a packet of prepared groats, 
with here and there the relief of a couple of ounces of tea. Against 
plums and currants and candied peel Miss Granger set her face, as 
verging on frivolity. The poor, who are always given to extrava- 
gance, would be sure to buy these for themselves: witness the 
mountain of currants embellished with little barrows of citron and 
orange-peel, and the moorland of plums adorned with arabesques of 
Jamaica ginger in the little holly-hung chandler’s shop at Arden. 
Split-peas and groats were real benefits, which would last when the 
indigestible delights of plum-pudding were over. Happily for the 
model villagers, Mr. Granger ordered a bullock and half-a-dozen 
tons of coals to be distributed amongst them, in a large liberal way 
that was peculiar to him, without consulting his daughter as to the 
propriety of the proceeding. She was very busy with the beneficent 
work of providing her special protégées with the ugliest imaginable 
winter gowns and frocks. Clarissa, who was eager to contribute 
something to this good work, had wounded her fingers desperately 
in the manufacture of these implacable fabrics, which set her teeth 
on edge every time she touched them. Mr. Lovel would not even 
allow them to be in the room where he sat. 

‘If you must work at those unspeakably odious garments, Cla- 
rissa,’ he said, ‘ for pity’s sake do it out of my presence. Great hea- 
vens! what cultivator of the Ugly could have invented those loath- 
some olive-greens, or that revolting mud-colour? evidently a study 
from the Thames at low water, just above Battersea-bridge. And 
to think that the poor—to whom nature seems to have given a 
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copyright in warts and wens and boils—should be made still more 
unattractive by such clothing as that! If you are ever rich, Clarissa, 
and take to benevolence, think of your landscape before you dress 
your poor. Give your old women and children scarlet cloaks and 
soft gray woollen petticoats, and gratify your men with an orange 
neckerchief now and then, to make a patch of colour against your 
russet winter background.’ 

There were dinner-parties at Arden Court that winter, to which 
Mr. Lovel consented to take his daughter, obnoxious as he had 
declared all such festivities to be to him. He went always as a 
concession to his host’s desires, and took care to let Daniel Granger 
know that his going was an act of self-sacrifice; but he did go, and 
he gave his daughter a ten-pound note, as a free-will offering, for 
the purchase of a couple of new dresses. 

Clarissa wondered not a little at the distinction with which her 
father and herself were treated by every one who met them at Mr. 
Granger’s house. She did not know that a good deal of this atten- 
tion was given to the future mistress of Arden Court, and that, in 
the eyes of county people and Holborough gentry alike, she stood 
in that position. She did not know that her destiny was a settled 
business in every one’s mind except her own; that her aunt Oliver 
and the Rector, quite as much as her father, looked upon her mar- 
riage with Daniel Granger as inevitable. Mr. Lovel had been careful 
not to alarm his daughter by any hint of his convictions. He was 
very well satisfied with the progress of affairs. Daniel Granger was 
too securely caught for there to be any room for fear of change on 
his part, and Daniel Granger’s mode of carrying on the siege seemed 
to Mr. Lovel an excellent one. Whatever Clarissa’s feelings might 
have been in the beginning, she must needs succumb before such 
admirable patience, such almost sublime devotion. 

Christmas passed, and the new year and all festivities belong- 
ing to the season, and a dreary stretch of winter remained, bleak 
and ungenial, enlivened only by Christmas bills, the chill prelude of 
another year of struggle. Towards the end of January, Marmaduke 
Lovel’s health broke down all of a sudden. He was really ill, and 
very fretful in his illness. Those creditors of his became despe- 
rately pressing in their demands; almost every morning’s post 
brought him a lawyer’s letter; and; however prostrate he might feel, 
he was obliged to sit up for an hour or so in the day, resting his 
feverish head upon his hand, while he wrote diplomatic letters for 
the temporary pacification of impatient attorneys. 

Poor Clarissa had a hard time of it in these days. Her father 
was a difficult patient, and that ever-present terror of insolvency, 
and all the pains and perils attendant thereupon, tormented her by 
day and kept her awake at night. - Every ring at the cottage gate 
set her heart beating, and conjured up the vision of some brutal 
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sheriff’s officer, such as she had read of in modern romance. She 
nursed her father with extreme tenderness. He was not confined 
to his room for any length of time, but was weak and ill throughout 
the bleak wintry months, with a racking cough and a touch of low 
fever, lying prostrate for the greater part of the day on a sofa by 
the fire, and only brightening a little in the evening when Mr. 
Granger paid his accustomed visit. Clarissa tended him all through 
these melancholy days, when the rain beat against the windows and 
the dull gray sky looked as if it would never more be illuminated by 
a gleam of sunshine ; tended him with supreme patience, and made 
heroic efforts to cheer and sustain his spirits, though her own heart 
was very heavy. And so it came to pass that, in these most trying 
days, Daniel Granger repeated the avowal of his love, not urging 
his suit with any hazardous impatience, but offering to wait as long 
as Clarissa pleased for his sentence. And then, in the midst of 
the girl’s distress at the renewal of this embarrassing declaration, 
her father spoke to her, and told her plainly that she was, in all 
honour, bound to become Mr. Granger’s wife. She had suffered 
him to devote himself to her, with a devotion rare in a man of his 
age and character. She had allowed the outer world to take the 
business for granted. It would be a cruel wrong done to this man, 
if she were to draw back now and leave him in the lurch. 

‘ Draw back, papa!’ she cried with unmitigated surprise and 
alarm ; ‘ but what have I ever done to give you or Mr. Granger, or 
any one else, the slightest justification for supposing I ever thought 
of him, except as the most commonplace acquaintance ?’ 

‘That pretence of unconsciousness is the merest affectation, 
Clarissa ; you must have known why Mr. Granger came here.’ 

‘I thought he came to see you, papa, just like any other ac- 
quaintance.’ 

‘Nonsense, child; one man does not dance attendance upon 
another like that—cerying off from important dinner-parties in order 
to drink tea with his neighbour, and that kind of thing. The case 
has been clear enough from the beginning, and you must have 
known how it was—especially as Granger made some declaration 
to you the first time you went to the Court. He told me what he 
had done, in a most honourable manner. It is preposterous to pre- 
tend, after that, you could mistake his intentions. I have never 
worried you about the business; it seemed to me wisest and best 
to let matters take their natural course; and I am the last of men 
to play the domestic tyrant in order to force a rich husband upon 
my daughter; but I never for a moment doubted that you under- 
stood Mr. Granger’s feelings, and were prepared to reward his 
patience.’ 

‘It can never be, papa,’ Clarissa said decisively ; ‘I would not 
commit such a sin as to marry a man I could not love. I am 
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grateful to Mr. Granger, of course, and very sorry that he should 
think so much more of me than I deserve, but—’ 

‘ For God’s sake don’t preach!’ cried her father fretfully. ‘ You 
won’t have him; that’s enough. The only road there was to ex- 
trication from my difficulties is shut up. The sheriff’s officers can 
come to-morrow. I'll write no more humbugging letters to those 
attorneys, trying to stave off the crisis. The sooner the crash 
comes, the better; I can drag out the rest of my existence some- 
how, in Bruges or Louvain. It is only a question of a year or 
two, I daresay.’ 

The dreary sigh with which Mr. Lovel concluded this speech 
went to Clarissa’s heart. It can scarcely be said that she loved 
him very dearly, but she pitied him very much. To his mind, no 
doubt, it seemed a hard thing that she should set her face against 
a change of fortune that would have insured ease and comfort for 
his declining years. She knew him weighed down by embarrass- 
ments which were very real—which had been known to her before 
Daniel Granger’s appearance as a wooer. There was no pretence 
about the ruin that menaced them; and it was not strange that her 
father, who had been loath to move beyond the very outskirts of his 
lost domain, should shrink with a shuddering dread from exile in a 
dismal: Belgian town. 

After that one bitter speech and that one dreary sigh, Mr. 
Lovel made no overt attempt to influence his daughter’s decision. 
He had a more scientific style of game to play, and he knew how to 
play it. Peevish remonstrances might have availed nothing; threats 
or angry speeches might have only provoked a spirit of defiance. 
Mr. Lovel neither complained nor threatened ; he simply collapsed. 
An air of settled misery fell upon him, an utter hopelessness, that 
was almost resignation, took possession of him. There was an un- 
wonted gentleness in his manner to his daughter; he endured the 
miseries of weakness and prostration with unaccustomed patience ; 
meekness pervaded all his words and actions, but it was the meek- 
ness of despair. And so—and so—this was how the familiar do- 
mestic drama came to be acted once more—the old, old story to be 
repeated. It was Robin Gray over again. If the cow was not stolen, 
the sheriff’s officers were at the door, and, for lack of a broken arm, 
Marmaduke Lovel did not want piteous silent arguments. He was 
weak and ill and despairing, and where threats or jesuitical plead- 
ing would have availed little, his silence did much; until at last, 
after several long weary weeks of indecision, during which Mr. 
Granger had come and gone every evening without making any 
allusion to his suit, there came one night when Clarissa fell on her 
knees by her father’s sofa, and told him that she could not endure 
the sight of his misery any longer, and that she was willing to be 
Daniel Granger’s wife. Marmaduke Lovel put his feeble arms 
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round his daughter’s neck, and kissed her as he had never kissed 
her before; and then burst into tears, with his face hidden upon 
her shoulder. 

‘It was time, Clarissa,’ he said at last. ‘I could not have 
kept the brokers out another week. Granger has been offering to 
lend me money ever since he began to suspect my embarrassments, 
but I could not put myself under an obligation to him while I was 
uncertain of your intentions: it will be easy to accept his help now; 
and he has made most liberal proposals with regard to your mar- 
riage settlements. Bear witness, Clary, that I never mentioned 
that till now. I have urged no sordid consideration upon you to 
bring about this match; although, God knows, it is the thing I de- 
sire most in this world.’ 

‘No, no, papa, I know that,’ sobbed Clarissa. And then the 
image of George Fairfax rose before her, and the memory of those 
bitter words, ‘ It means Arden Court.’ 

What would he think of her when he should come to hear that 
she was to be Daniel Granger’s wife? It would seem a full con- 
firmation of his basest suspicions. He would never know of her 
unavailing struggles to escape this doom—never guess her motives 
for making this sacrifice. He would think of her, in all the days to 
come, only as a woman who sold herself for the sake of a goodly 
heritage. 

Once having given her promise, there was no such thing as 
drawing back for Clarissa, even had she been so minded. Mr. Lovel 
told the anxious lover that his fate was favourably decided, warning 
him at the same time that it would be well to refrain from any 
hazardous haste, and to maintain as far as possible that laudable 
patience and reserve which had distinguished his conduct up to this 
point. 

‘ Clarissa is very young,’ said her father ; ‘ and I do not pretend 
to tell you that she is able to reciprocate, as fully as I might wish, 
the ardour of your attachment. One could hardly expect that all 
at once.’ 

‘No, one could hardly expect that,’ Mr. Granger echoed with a 
faint sigh. b: 

‘As a man of the world, you would not, I am sure, my dear 
Granger, overlook the fact of the very wide difference in your ages, 
or expect more than is reasonable. Clarissa admires and esteems 
you, I am sure, and is deeply grateful for a devotion of which she 
declares herself undeserving. She is not a vain frivolous girl, who 
thinks a man’s best affection only a tribute due to her attractions. 
And there is a kind of love which grows up in a girl’s heart for a 
sensible man who loves her, and which I believe with all my soul to 
be better worth having than the romantic nonsense young people 
take for the grand passion. I make no profession, you see, my dear 
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Granger, on my daughter’s part ; but I have no fear but that Clarissa 
will learn to love you, in good time, as truly as you can desire to be 
loved.’ 

‘Unless I thought that she had some affection for me, I would 
never ask her to be my wife,’ said Mr. Granger. 

‘ Wouldn’t you ?’ thought Mr. Lovel. ‘My poor Granger, you 
are farther gone than you suppose !’ 

‘You can give me your solemn assurance upon one point, eh, 
Lovel ?’ said the master of Arden Court anxiously; ‘there is no one 
else in the case? Your daughter’s heart is quite free? It is only 
a question as to whether I can win it ?’ 

‘Her heart is entirely free, and as pure as a child’s. She is 
full of affection, poor girl, only yearning to find an outlet for it. 
She ought to make you a good wife, Daniel Granger. There is 
nothing against her doing so.’ 

‘God grant she may!’ replied Mr. Granger solemnly; ‘ God 
knows how dearly I love her, and what a new thing this love is to 
me!’ 

He took heed of his future father-in-law’s counsel, and said no- 
thing more about his hopes to Clarissa just yet awhile. It was only 
by an undefinable change in his manner—a deeper graver tender- 
ness in his tone—that she guessed her father must have told him 
her decision. 

From this day forth all clouds vanished from the domestic sky 
at Mill Cottage. Mr. Lovel’s debts were paid; no more threaten- 
ing letters made his breakfast-table a terror to him; there were 
only agreeable-looking stamped documents in receipt of payment, 
with little apologetic notes, and entreaties for future favours. 

Mr. Granger’s proposals respecting a settlement were liberal, 
but, taking into consideration the amount of his wealth, not lavish. 
He offered to settle a thousand a year upon his wife—five hundred 
for her own use as pin-money, five hundred as an annuity for her 
father. He might as easily have given her three thousand, or six 
thousand, and it was for no lack of generous inclination that he 
held his hand; but he did not want to do anything that might seem 
like buying his wife. Nor did Marmaduke Lovel give the faintest 
hint of a desire for larger concessions from his future son-in-law: 
he conducted the business with the lofty air of a man above the 
consideration of figures. Five hundred a year was not much to get 
from aman in Granger’s position ; but added to his annuity of three 
hundred, it would make eight—a very decent income for a man who 
had only himself to provide for; and then of course there would be 
no possibility of his ever wanting money, with such a son-in-law to 
fall back upon. 

Mr. Granger did not lose any time in making his daughter ac- 
quainted with the change that was about to befall her. He was 
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quite prepared to find her adverse to his wishes, and quite prepared 
to defend his choice ; and yet, little subject as he was to any kind of 
mental weakness, he did feel rather nervous as he cleared his throat 
from some imaginary huskiness before addressing Miss Granger. 

It was after dinner, and the father and daughter were sitting 
alone in the small gothic dining-room, sheltered from possible 
draughts by medizval screens of stamped leather and brazen scroll- 
work, and in a glowing atmosphere of mingled fire and lamp light, 
making a pretty cabinet-picture of home life, which might have 
pleased a Belgian painter. 

‘I think, Sophia,’ said Mr. Granger, after that preliminary 
throat-scraping,—‘I think, my dear, there is no occasion for me 
to tell you that there is a certain friend and neighbour of yours who 
is something more to me than the ordinary young ladies of your 
acquaintance.’ 

Miss Granger seemed as if she were trying to swallow some hard 
substance —a knotty little bit of the pine-apple she had just been 
eating, perhaps—before she replied to this speech of her father’s. 

‘I am sure, papa, I am quite at a loss to comprehend your 
meaning,’ she said at last. ‘I have no near neighbour whom I can 
call my friend, unless you mean Mrs. Patterly, the doctor’s wife, 
who has taken such a warm interest in my clothing-club, and has 
such a beautiful mind altogether. But you would hardly call her a 
young lady.’ 

‘ Patterly’s wife! no, I should think not!’ exclaimed Mr. Gran- 
ger impatiently ; ‘I was speaking of Clarissa Lovel.’ 

Miss Granger drew herself up suddenly, and pinched her lips 
together as if they were never to unclose again. She did open them 
nevertheless, after a pause, to say in an icy tone, 

‘Miss Loével is my acquaintance, but not my friend.’ 

‘Why should she not be your friend? She is a very charming 
girl.’ 

‘O yes, I have no doubt of that, papa, from your point of view ; 
that is to say, she is very pretty, and thinks a great deal of dress, 
and is quite ready to flirt with any one who likes to flirt with her— 
I’m sure you must have seen that at Hale Castle—and fills her 
serap-book with portraits of engaged men: witness all those draw- 
ings of Mr. Fairfax. I have no doubt she is just the kind of person 
gentlemen call charming ; but she is no friend of mine, and she never 
will be.’ 

‘I am sorry to hear that,’ said her father sternly ; ‘for she is 
very likely to be your stepmother.’ 

It was a death-blow, but one that Sophia Granger had antici- 
pated for a long time. 

‘You are going to marry Miss Lovel, papa—a girl two years 
younger than I ?” 4 
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‘Yes, I am going to marry Miss Lovel, and I am very proud of 
her youth and beauty; but I do not admit her want of more solid 
charms than those, Sophia. I have watched her conduct as a daugh- 
ter, and I have a most perfect faith in the goodness and purity of 
her heart.’ 

‘O, very well, papa. Of course you know what is best for your 
own happiness. It is not for me to presume to offer an opinion ; 
I trust I have too clear a sense of duty for that.’ And here Miss 
Granger gave a sigh expressive of resignation under circumstances 
of profound affliction. 

‘I believe you have, Sophy,’ answered her father kindly. ‘I 
believe that, however unwelcome this change may be to you at first 
—and I suppose it is only natural that it should be unwelcoome— 
you will reconcile your mind to it fully when you discover that it is 
for my happiness. I am not ashamed to confess to you that I love 
Clarissa very fondly, and that I look forward to a happy future when 
she is my wife.’ 

‘I hope, papa, that your life has been not unhappy hitherto— 
that I have not in any manner failed in my duties as a daughter.’ 

‘O dear, no, child; of course not. That has nothing to do with 
the question.’ 

‘Will it—the marriage—be very soon, papa?’ asked Miss 
Granger, with another gulp, as if there were still some obstructive 
substance in her throat. 

‘I hope*so, Sophy. There is no reason, that I can see, why 
it should not be very soon.’ 

‘ And will Mr. Lovel come to live with us ?’ 

‘TI don’t know; I have never contemplated such a possibility. 
I think Mr. Lovel is scarcely the kind of person who would care to 
live in another man’s house.’ 

‘But this has been his own house, you see, papa, and will seem 
to belong to him again when his daughter is the mistress of it. I 
daresay he will look upon us as nothing more than interlopers.’ 

‘TI don’t think so, Sophia. Mr. Lovel is a gentleman, and a 
sensible man into the bargain. He is not likely to have any absurd 
ideas of that kind.’ 

‘I suppose he is very much pleased at having secured such a 
rich husband for his daughter,’ Miss Granger hazarded presently, 
with the air of saying something agreeable. 

_ © Sophia!’ exclaimed her father angrily, ‘I must beg that the 
question of money may never be mooted in relation to Miss Lovel 
and myself, by you above all people. I daresay there may be men 
and women in the world malignant enough to say—mean enough to 
suppose—that this dear girl can only consent to marry me because 
Iam arich man. It is my happiness to know her to be much too 
noble to yield to any sordid consideration of that kind. It is my 
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happiness to know that her father has done nothing to urge this 
marriage upon her. She gives herself to me of her own free will, 
not hurried into a decision by any undue persuasion of mine, and 
under no pressure from outer circumstances.’ 

‘I am very glad to hear it, papa. I think I should have broken 
my heart, if I had seen you the dupe of a mercenary woman.’ 

Mr. Granger got up from his seat with an impatient air, and 
began to pace the room. His daughter had said very little, but 
that little had been beyond measure irritating to him. It galled 
him to think that this marriage should seem to her an astonishing 
—perhaps even a preposterous—thing. True that the woman he 
was going to marry was younger, by a year or two, than his own 
daughter. In his own mind there was so little sense of age, that he 
could scarcely understand why the union should seem discordant. 
He was not quite fifty, an age which he had heard men call the very 
prime and meridian of life; and he felt himself younger now than he 
had ever been since he first assumed the cares of manhood—first 
grew grave with the responsibilities involved in the disposal of a 
great fortune. Was not this newly-born love, this sudden awakening 
of a heart that had slumbered so long, a renewal of youth? Mr. 
Granger glanced at his own reflection in a glass over a buffet, as he 
paced to and fro. The figure that he saw there bore no sign of age. 
It was a relief to him to discover that—a thing he had never thought 
of till that moment. 

. ‘Why should she not love me ?’ he asked himself. ‘Are youth 
and a handsome face the only high-road to a woman’s heart? I 
can’t believe it. Surely constancy and devotion must count for some- 
thing. Is there another man in the world who would love her as 
well as 1? who could say, at fifty years of age, This is my first love?’ 

‘I am to give up the housekeeping, of course, papa, when you 
are married,’ Miss Granger said presently, with that subdued air of 
resignation in which she had wrapped herself as in a garment since 
her father’s announcement. 

‘Give up the housekeeping!’ he echoed, a little impatiently; ‘I 
don’t see the necessity for that. Clarissa’—O, how sweet it was 
to him to pronounce her name, and with that delicious sense of pro- 
prietorship !—‘ Clarissa is too young to care much for that sort of 
thing—dealing out groceries, and keeping account-books, as you do. 
Very meritorious, I am sure, my dear, and no doubt useful. No, I 
don’t suppose you'll be interfered with, Sophy. In all essentials 
you will still be mistress. If Clarissa is queen, you will be prime 
minister; and you know it is the minister who really pulls the strings. 
And I do hope that in time you two will get to love each other.’ 

‘I shall endeavour to do my duty, papa,’ Miss Granger answered 
primly. ‘We cannot command our feelings.’ 

It was some feeble relief to her to learn that her ard -books, 
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her day-books by double-entry, and all those other commercial 
volumes dear to her heart, were not to be taken away from her ; 
that she was still to retain the petty powers she had held as the sole 
daughter of Daniel Granger’s house and heart. But to resign her 
place at the head of her father’s table, to see Clarissa courted and 
caressed, to find faltering allegiance perhaps even among her model 
poor—all these things would be very bitter, and in her.heart Sophia 
Granger was angry with her father for a line of conduct which she 
considered the last stage of folly. She loved him, after her own 
precise well-regulated fashion—loved him as well as a creature so 
self-conscious could be expected to love; but she could not easily 
forgive him for an act which seemed, in some sort, a fraud upon 
herself. She had been brought up to believe herself his sole heiress, 
to look upon his second marriage as an utter impossibility. How 
often had she heard him ridicule the notion when it was suggested 
to him by some jocose acquaintance! and it did seem a very hard 
thing that she should be pushed all at once from this lofty stand- 
point, and levelled to the very dust. There would be a new family, 
of course; a brood of sons and daughters to divide her heritage. 
Hannah Warman had suggested as much when discussing the pro- 
bability of the marriage, with that friendly candour, and disposition 
to look at the darkest side of the picture, which are apt to distinguish 
confidantes of her class. 

“I am sure, papa,’ Miss Granger whimpered by and by, not 
quite able to refrain from some expression of ill-temper, ‘I have 
scarcely had a pleasant evening since you have known the Lovels. 
You are always there, and it is very dull to be alone every night.’ 

‘It has been your own fault in some measure, Sophy. You 
might have had Clarissa here, if you’d chosen to cultivate her friend- 
ship.’ 

‘Our inclinations are beyond our control, papa. Nothing but 
your express commands, and a sense of duty, would induce me to 
select Miss Lovel for a companion. There is no sympathy between 
us.’ 

‘Why should there not be? ‘You cannot think her unamiable, 
nor question her being highly accomplished.’ 

‘But it is not a question of playing, or singing, or painting, or 
talking foreign languages, papa. One selects a friend for higher 
qualities than those. There is Mary Anne Patterly, for instance, 
who can scarcely play the bass in a set of quadrilles, but whose 
admirable gifts and Christian character have endeared her to me. 
Miss Lovel is so frivolous. See how stupid and listless she seemed 
that day we took her over the schools and cottages. I don’t believe 
she was really interested in anything she saw. And, though she 
has been at home a year and a half, she has not once offered to take 
a class in either of the schools.’ 
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‘I daresay she sees the schools are well officered, my dear, and 
doesn’t like to interfere with your functions.’ 

‘No, papa, it is not that. She has no vocation for serious 
things. Her mind is essentially frivolous ; you will discover that 
for yourself by and by. I speak in perfect candour, you know, papa. 
Whatever your feelings about Miss Lovel may be, I am above con- 
cealing mine. I believe I know my duty; but I cannot stoop to 
hypocrisy.’ 

‘I suppose not. But I must say, you might have taken this 
business in a pleasanter spirit, Sophia. I shall expect, however, 
to see you take more pains to overcome your prejudice against the 
young lady I have chosen for my wife; and I shall be rather slow 
to believe in your affection for myself unless it shows itself in that 
manner.’ 

Miss Granger covered her face with her handkerchief, and burst 
into a flood of tears. 

‘O, papa, papa, it only needed that! To think that any one’s 
influence can make my father doubt my affection for him, after all 
these years of duty and obedience !’ 

Mr. Granger muttered something about ‘duty,’ which was the 
very reverse ofa blessing, and walked out of the room, leaving Sophia 
to her tears. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


WEDDING BELLS. 


THERE was no reason why the marriage should not take place 
very soon. Mr. Granger said so; Mr. Lovel agreed with him, half 
reluctantly as it were, and with the air of a man who is far from 
eager to precipitate events. There was no imaginable reason for 
delay. 

Upon this point Mr. and Mrs. Oliver were as strong as Daniel 
Granger himself. A union in every way so propitious could not be 
too speedily made secure. Matthew Oliver was full of demonstrative 
congratulation now when he dined at Mill Cottage. 

‘Who would have guessed when I brought you home from the 
station that morning, and we drove through the park, that you were 
going to be mistress of it so soon, Clary?’ he exclaimed triumph- 
antly. ‘Do you remember crying when you heard the place was 
sold? Ido, poor child; I can see your piteous face at this moment. 
And now it is going to be yours again. Upon my word, Providence 
has been very good to you, Clarissa.’ 

Providence had been very good to her. They all told her the 
same story. Amongst her few friends there was net one who seemed 
to suspect that this marriage might be a sacrifice; that in her heart 
of hearts there might be some image brighter than Daniel Granger’s. 
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She found herself staring at these congratulatory friends in blank 
amazement sometimes, wondering that they should all look at this 
engagement of hers from the same point of view, all be so very cer- 
tain of her happiness. 

Had she not reason to be happy, however? There had been a 
time when she had talked and thought of her lost home almost as 
Adam and Eve may have done when yet newly expelled from Para- 
dise, with the barren world in all its strangeness before them. Was 
it not something to win back this beloved dwelling-place—some- 
thing to secure comfort for her father’s age—to secure an income 
which might enable her to help her brother in the days to come? 
Nor was the man she had promised to marry obnoxious to her. He 
had done much towards winning her regard in the patient progress 
of his wooing. She believed him to be a good and honourable man, 
whose affection was something that a woman might be proud of havy- 
ing won—a man whom it would be a bitter thing to offend. She 
was clear-sighted enough to perceive his superiority to her father— 
his utter truthfulness and openness of character. She did feel just 
a little proud of his love. It was something to see this big strong 
man, vigorous in mind as in body, reduced to so complete a bondage, 
yet not undignified even in his slavery. 

. What was it, then, which came between her and the happiness 
which that congratulatory chorus made so sure of ? Only the image 
of the man she had loved—the man she had rejected for honour’s 
sake that bleak October evening, in the chilly moonlight, and whom 
she had never ceased to think of since that time. She knew that 
Daniel Granger was, in all likelihood, a better and a nobler man 
than George Fairfax; but the face that had been with her in the 
dimly-lighted railway-carriage, the friendly voice that had cheered 
her on the first night of her womanhood, were with her still. 

More than once, since that wintry afternoon when Mr. Granger 
had claimed her as his own for the first time, taking her to his breast 
with a grave and solemn tenderness, and telling her that every hope 
and desire of his mind was centred in her, and that all his life to 
come would be devoted to securing her happiness—more than once 
since that day she had been tempted to tell her lover all the truth, 
and that there was a memory that came between her and her desire 
to give him a fitting return for his affection; but shame kept her 
silent. She did not know how to begin her confession. On that 
afternoon she had been strangely passive, like a creature stunned by 
some great surprise ; and yet, after what she had said to her father, 
she had expected every day that Mr. Granger would speak. 

After a good deal of discussion among third parties, and an un- 
deviatingly quiet urgency on the part of Mr. Granger himself, it was 
arranged that the wedding should take place at the end of May, and 
that Clarissa should see Switzerland in its brightest aspect. She had 
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once expressed a longing for Alpine peaks and glaciers in her lover’s 
presence, and he had from that moment determined that Switzerland 
should be the scene of his honeymoon. They would go there so early 
as to avoid the herd of autumnal wanderers. He knew the country, 
and could map out the fairest roads for their travels, the pleasantest 
resting-places for their repose. And if Clarissa cared to explore 
Italy afterwards, and spend October and November in Rome, she 
could do so. All the world would be bright and new to him with 
her for his companion.. He looked forward with boyish eagerness to 
revisiting scenes that he had fancied himself weary of until now. 
Yes; such a love as this was indeed a renewal of youth. 

To all arrangements made on her behalf Clarissa was submissive. 
What could a girl, not quite twenty, urge against the will of a man 
like Daniel Granger, supported by such powerful allies as father, and 
uncle and aunt, and friends? She thanked him more warmly than 
usual when he proposed the Swiss tour. Yes; she had wished very 
much to see that country. Her brother had gone there on a walk- 
ing expedition when he was little more than a boy, and had very 
narrowly escaped with his life from the perils of the road. She had 
some of his Alpine sketches, in a small portfolio of particular trea- 
sures, to this day. 

Mrs. Oliver revelled in the business of the trousseau. Never 
since the extravagant days of her early youth had she enjoyed such 
a feast of millinery. To an aunt the provision of a wedding outfit 
is peculiarly delightful. She has all the pomp and authority of a 
parent, without a parent’s responsibility. She stands in loco parentis 
with regard to everything except the bill. No uneasy twinge dis- 
turbs her, as the glistening silk glides through the shopman’s hands, 
and ebbs and flows in billows of brightness on the counter. No 
demon of calculation comes between her and the genius of taste, 
when the milliner suggests an extra flounce of Malines, or a pelerine 
of Honiton. 

A trip to London, and a fortnight or so spent in West-end shops, 
would have been very agreeable to Mrs. Oliver; but on mature re- 
flection she convinced herself that to purchase her nicce’s trousseau 
in London would be a foolish waste of power. The glory to be ob- 
tained in Wigmore or Regent-street was a small thing compared 
with the kudos that would arise to her from the expenditure of a 
round sum of money among the simple traders of Holborough. Thus 
it was that Clarissa’s wedding finery was all ordered at Brigson 
and Holder's, the great linendrapers in Holborough market-place, 
and all made by Miss Mallow, the chief milliner and dressmaker 
of Holborough, who was in a flutter of excitement from the moment 
she received the order, and held little levees amongst her most 
important customers for the exhibition of Miss Lovel’s silks and 
laces. 
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Towards the end of April there came a letter of congratulation 
from Lady Laura Armstrong, who was still in Germany; a very 
cordial and affectionate letter, telling Clarissa how the tidings of her 
engagement had just reached Baden; but not telling her how the 
news had come, and containing not a word of allusion to Lady 
Geraldine or George Fairfax. 


‘Now that everything is so happily settled, Clary,’ wrote my 
lady, ‘ without any finesse or diplomacy on my part, I don’t mind 
telling you that I have had this idea in my head from the very first 
day I saw you. I wanted you to win back Arden Court, the place 
you love so dearly; and as Mr. Granger, to my mind, is a very 
charming person, nothing seemed more natural than that my wishes 
should be realised. But I really did not hope that matters would 
arrange themselves so easily and so speedily. A thousand good 
wishes, dear, both for yourself and your papa. We hope to spend 
the autumn at Hale, and I suppose I shall then have the pleasure 
of seeing you begin your reign as mistress of Arden Court. You 
must give a great many parties, and make yourself popular in the 
neighbourhood at once. Entre nous, I think our friend Miss Granger 
is rather fond of power. It will be wise on your part to take your 
stand in the beginning of things, and then affairs are pretty sure to 
go pleasantly. Ever your affectionate Lavra ARMSTRONG.’ 


Not a word about George Fairfax. Clarissa wondered where he 
was; whether he was still angry with her, or had forgotten her alto- 
gether. The latter seemed the more likely state of affairs. She 
wondered about him, and then reminded herself that she had no right 
even to wonder now. His was an image which must be blotted out 
of her life. She cut all those careless sketches out of her drawing- 
book. If it had only been as easy to tear the memory of him out of 
her mind! 

The end of May came very quickly, and with it Clarissa’s wed- 
ding-day. Before that day Miss Granger made a little formal ad- 
dress to her future stepmother—an address worded with studious 
humility—promising a strict performance of duty on Miss Granger’s 
part in their new relations. . 

This awful promise was rather alarming to Clarissa, in whose 
mind Sophia seemed one of those superior persons whom one is 
bound to respect and admire, yet against whom some evil spark of 
the old Adam in our degraded natures is ever ready to revolt. 

‘Pray don’t talk of duty, my dear Sophia,’ she answered in a 
shy tremulous way, clinging a little closer to Mr. Granger’s arm. It 
was at Mill Cottage that this conversation took place, a few days 
before the wedding. ‘There can scarcely be a question of duty be- 
tween people of the same age, like you and me. But I hope we 
shall get to love each other more and more every day.’ 
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‘Of course you will,’ cried Daniel Granger heartily. ‘Why 
should you not love each other? If your tastes don’t happen to be 
exactly the same just now, habitual intercourse will smooth down all 
that, and you'll find all manner of things in which you can sympa- 
thise. I’ve told Sophy that I don’t suppose you'll interfere much 
with her housekeeping, Clarissa. That’s rather a strong point with 
her, and I don’t think it’s much in your line.’ 

Miss Granger tightened her thin lips with a little convulsive 
movement. This speech seemed to imply that Miss Lovel’s was a 
loftier line than hers. 

Clarissa remembered Lady Laura’s warning, and felt that she 
might be doing wrong in surrendering the housekeeping. But then, 
.on the other hand, she felt herself quite unable to cope with Miss 
Granger’s account-books. 

‘I have never kept a large house,’ she said. ‘I should be very 
sorry to interfere.’ 

‘I was sure of it,’ exclaimed Mr. Granger; ‘and you will have 
more time to be my companion, Clarissa, if your brain is not muddled 
with groceries and butcher’s-meat. You see, Sophia has such a 
peculiarly business-like mind.’ 

‘However humble my gifts may be, I have always endeavoured 
to employ them for your benefit, papa,’ Miss Granger replied with a 
frosty air. 

She had come to dine at Mill Cottage for the first time since she 
had known of her father’s engagement. She had come in deference 
to her father’s express desire, and it was a hard thing for her to 
offer even this small tribute to Clarissa. It was a little family din- 
ner—the Olivers, Mr. Padget, the rector of Arden, who was to 
assist cheery Matthew Oliver in tying the fatal knot, and Mr. and 
Miss Granger—a pleasant little party of seven, for whom Mr. Lovel’s 
cook had prepared quite a model dinner. She had acquired a spe- 
ciality for about half-a-dozen dishes which her master affected, and 
in the preparation of these could take her stand against the pampered 
matron who ruled Mr. Granger’s kitchen at a stipend of seventy pounds 
a year, and whose subordinate and assistant had serious thoughts of 
launching herself upon the world as a professed cook, by advertise- 
ment in the Times—‘ clear soups, entrées, ices, &c.’ 

The wedding was to be a very quiet one. Mr. Lovel had ex- 
pressed a strong desire that it should be so; and Mr. Granger’s 
wishes in no way clashed with those of his father-in-law. 

‘I am a man of fallen fortunes,’ said Mr. Lovel, ‘ and all York- 
shire knows my history. Anything like pomp or publicity would be 
out of place in the marriage of my daughter. When she is your wife 
it will be different. Her position will be a very fine one; for she 
will have some of the oldest blood in the county, supported by 
abundance of money. The Lycians used to take their names from 
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their mothers. I think, if you have a son, Granger, you ought to 
call him Lovel.’ 

‘I shall be proud to do so,’ answered Mr. Granger. ‘I am not 
likely to forget that my wife is my superior in social rank.’ 

‘A superiority that counts for very little when unsustained by 
hard cash, my dear Granger,’ returned Marmaduke Lovel lightly. 
He was supremely content with the state of affairs, and had no wish 
to humiliate his son-in-law. 

So the wedding was performed as simply as if Miss Lovel had 
been uniting her fortunes with those of some fledgling of the curate 
species. There were only two bridesmaids—Miss Granger, who 
performed the office with an unwilling heart ; and Miss Pontifex, a 
flaxen-haired young lady of high family and no particular means, 
provided for the occasion by Mrs. Oliver, at whose house she and 
Clarissa had become acquainted. There was‘a breakfast, elegant 
enough in its way—for the Holborough confectioner had been put 
upon his mettle by Mrs. Oliver—served prettily in the cottage par- 
lour. The sun shone brightly upon Mr. Granger’s espousals. The 
village children lined the churchyard walk, and strewed spring flowers 
upon the path of bride and bridegroom—tender vernal blossoms which 
scarcely harmonised with Daniel Granger’s stalwart presence and 
fifty years. Clarissa, very pale and still, with a strange fixed look 
on her face, came out of the little church upon her husband’s arm; 
and it seemed to her in that hour as if all the life before her was like 
an unknown country, hidden by dense mists and fogs—she had 
thought of it so little. This day, which was to make so great a 
change in her destiny, had come upon her almost unawares. 


CuaPTtER XXVI. 
COMING HOME. 


TE leaves were yellowing in the park and woods round Arden 
Court, and the long avenue began to wear a somewhat dreary look, 
before Mr. Granger brought his young wife home. It was October 
‘again, and the weather bleaker and colder than one has a right to 
expect in October. Mr. Lovel was at Spa, recruiting his health with 
the soft air from the pine-clad hills, and leading a pleasant elderly- 
bachelor existence at one of the best hotels in the bright little 
inland watering-place. The shutters were closed at Mill Cottage, 
and the pretty rustic dwelling was left in the care of the honest 
housekeeper and her handmaiden, the rosy-faced parlourmaid, who 
dusted master’s books and hung linen draperies before master’s 
bookcases with a pious awe. 

Miss Granger had spent some part of her father’s honeymoon 
in paying visits to those friends who were eager to have her, and 
who took this opportunity of showing special attention to the fallen 
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heiress. The sense of her lost prestige was always upon her, how- 
ever, and she was scarcely as grateful as she might have been for 
the courtesy she received. People seemed never weary of talking 
about her father’s wife, whose sweetness, and beauty, and other in- 
teresting qualities, Miss Granger found herself called upon to discuss 
continually. She did not bow the knee to the popular idol, however, 
but confessed with a charming candour that there was no great sym- 
pathy between her stepmother and herself. 

‘ Her education has been so different from mine,’ she said, ‘that 
it is scarcely strange if all our tastes are different. But, of course, 
I shall do my duty towards her, and I hope and pray that she may 
make my father happy.’ 

But Miss Granger did not waste all the summer months in 
visiting. She was more in her element at the Court. The model 
children in the new Arden poor-schools had rather a hard time of 
it during Mr. Granger’s honeymoon, and were driven through Kings 
and Chronicles at a more severe pace than usual. The hardest and 
driest facts in geography and grammar were pelted like summer hail 
upon their weak young brains, and a sterner demand was made every 
day upon their juvenile powers of calculation. This Miss Granger 
called giving them a solid foundation; but as the edifice destined 
to be erected upon this educational basis was generally of the hum- 
blest—a career of carpentering, or blacksmithing, or housemaiding, 
or plain-cooking, for the most part—it is doubtful whether that ac- 
curate knowledge of the accusative case or the longitude of the 
Sandwich Islands which Miss Granger so resolutely insisted upon, 
was ever of any great service to the grown-up scholar. 

In these philanthropic labours she had always an ardent assistant 
in the person of Mr. Tillott, whose somewhat sandy head and florid 
complexion used to appear at the open door of the schoolroom very 
often when Sophia was teaching. He did really admire her, with 
all sincerity and singleness of heart; describing her, in long con- 
fidential letters to his mother, as a woman possessed of every gift 
calculated to promote a man’s advancement in this world and the 
next. He knew that her father’s second marriage must needs make 
a considerable change in her position. There would be an heir, in 
all probability, and Sophia would no longer be the great heiress she 
had been. But she would be richly dowered doubtless, come what 
might; and she was brought nearer to the aspirations of a curate by 
this reduction of her fortune. 

Miss Granger accepted the curate’s services, and patronised him 
with a sublime unconsciousness of his aspirations. She had heard 
it whispered that his father had been a grocer, and that he had an 
elder brother who still carried on a prosperous colonial trade in the 
City. For anything like retail trade Miss Granger had a profound 
contempt. She had all the pride of a parvenu, and all the narrow- 
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ness of mind common to a woman who lives in a world of her own 
creation. So while Mr. Tillott flattered himself that he was making 
no slight impression upon her heart, Miss Granger regarded him as 
just a little above the head gardener and the certificated schoolmaster. 

October came, and the day appointed for the return of the master 
of Arden Court ; rather a gloomy day, and one in a succession of wet 
and dismal days, with a dull gray sky that narrowed the prospect, 
and frequent showers of drizzling rain. Miss Granger had received 
numerous letters from her father during his travels, letters which 
were affectionate if brief; and longer epistles from Clarissa, de- 
scribing their route and adventures. They had explored Switzer- 
land thoroughly, and had spent the last month in Rome. 

The interior of the old house looked all the brighter, perhaps, 
because of that dull sky, and those dank sodden woods without. 
Fires were blazing merrily in all the rooms; for, whatever Miss 
Granger’s secret feelings might be, the servants were bent on 
showing allegiance to the new power, and on giving the house a 
gala aspect in honour of their master’s return. The chief gardener, 
with a temporary indifference to his own interests, had stripped his 
hothouses for the decoration of the rooms, and great vases of exotics 
made the atmosphere odorous, and contrasted pleasantly with the 
wintry fires. 

Miss Granger sat in the principal drawing-room, with her em- 
broidery-frame before her, and a group of Berlin-wool spaniels 
developing slowly under her industrious fingers, determined not to 
be flurried or disturbed by the bride’s return. She sat at a respect- 
ful distance from the blazing logs, with a screen interposed carefully 
between her complexion and the fire, the very image of stiffness and 
propriety, with not one of her dull brown hairs ruffled, not a fold of 
her dark green-silk dress disarranged. 

The carriage was to meet the London express at Holborough 
station at half-past four, and at a little before five Miss Granger 
heard the sound of wheels in the avenue. She did not even rise 
from her embroidery-frame to watch the approach of the carriage, 
but went on steadily stitch by stitch at the ear of a Blenheim 
spaniel. In a few minutes more she heard the clang of doors 
thrown open, then the wheels upon the gravel in the quadrangle, 
and then her father’s voice, sonorous as of old. Even then she did 
not fly to welcome him, though her heart beat a little faster, and 
the colour deepened in her cheeks. 

‘I am nothing to him now,’ she thought. 

She began to lay aside her wools, however, and rose as the 
drawing-room door opened, to offer the travellers a stately welcome. 

Clarissa was looking her loveliest, in violet silk, with a good 
deal of fur about her, and with an air of style and fashion which ~ 
was new to her, Miss Granger thonght. The two young women 
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kissed each other in a formal way, and then Mr. Granger embraced 
his daughter with some show of affection. 

‘ How lovely the dear old place looks!’ cried Clarissa, as the 
one triumph and glory of her marriage came home to her mind: she 
was mistress of Arden Court. ‘ Everything is so warm and bright 
and cheerful, such an improvement upon foreign houses. What a 
feast of fires and flowers you have prepared to welcome us, Sophia!’ 

She wished to say something cordial to her stepdaughter, and 
she did really believe that the festive aspect of the house was Miss 
Granger’s work. 

‘I have not interfered with the servants’ arrangements,’ that 
young lady replied primly ; ‘I hope you don’t find so many exotics 
oppressive in these hot rooms? J do.’ 

‘O dear, no; they are so lovely,’ answered Clarissa, bending over 
a great oval dish of white waxen-looking blossoms, ‘one can scarcely 
have too many of them. Not ifthe perfume makes your head ache, 
however ; in that case they had better be sent away at once.’ 

But Miss Granger protested against this with an air of meek 
endurance, and the flowers were left undisturbed. 

‘ Well, Sophy, what have you been doing with yourself all this 
time?’ Mr. Granger asked in a cheerful voice; ‘ gadding about finely, 
according to your letters.’ 

‘I spent a week with the Stapletons, and ten days with the 
Trevors, and I went to Scarborough with the Chesneys, as you ex- 
pressed a wish that I should accept their invitation, papa,’ Miss 
Granger replied dutifully; ‘ but I really think I am happier at home.’ 

‘I’m very glad to hear it, my dear, and I hope you'll find your 
home pleasanter than ever now.—So you like the look of the old 
place, do you, Clary ?’ he went on, turning to his wife; ‘and you 
don’t think we’ve quite spoilt it by our renovation ?’ 

‘Ono, indeed. There can be no doubt as to your improvements. 
And yet, do you know, I was so fond of the place, that I am almost 
sorry to miss its old shabbiness—the faded curtains, and the queer 
Indian furniture which my great-uncle, Colonel Radnor, brought home 
from Bombay. I wonder what became of those curious old cabinets?’ 

‘I daresay they are still extant in some lumber-room in the 
roof, my dear. Your father took very little of the old furniture 
away with him, and there was nothing sold. We'll explore the 
garrets some day, and look for your Indian cabinets.—Will you 
take Clarissa to her rooms, Sophy, and see what she thinks of our 
arrangements ?’ 

Miss Granger would gladly have delegated this office to a ser- 
vant ; but her father’s word was law; so she led the way to a suite 
of apartments which Daniel Granger had ordered to be prepared for 
his young wife, and which Clarissa had not yet been allowed to see. 
They had been kept as a pleasant surprise for her coming home. 
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Had she been a princess of the blood royal, she could not have 
had finer rooms, or a more perfect taste in the arrangement of 
them. Money can do so much, when the man who dispenses it 
has the art of intrusting the carrying out of his desires to the best 
workmen. 

Clarissa was delighted with everything, and really grateful for 
the generous affection which had done so much to gratify her. 

‘It is all a great deal too handsome,’ she said. 

‘Iam glad you like the style in which they have carried out 
papa’s ideas,’ replied Miss Granger; ‘for my own part, I like 
plainer furniture, and more room for one’s work; but it is all a 
matter of taste.’ ; 

They were in the boudoir, a perfect gem of a room, with satin- 
wood furniture and pale green-silk hangings; its only ornaments a 
set of priceless Wedgwood vases in cream colour and white, and a 
few water-coloured sketches by Turner, and Creswick, and Stanfield. 
The dressing-room opened out of this, and was furnished in the same 
style, with a dressing-table that was a marvel of art and splendour, 
the looking-glass in a frame of oxydised silver, between two monster 
jewel-cases of ebony and malachite with oxydised silver mouldings. 
One entire side of this room was occupied by an inlaid maple ward- 
robe with seven doors, and Clarissa’s monogram on all of them—a 
receptacle that might have contained the multifarious costumes of 
a Princess Metternich. 

It would have been difficult for Clarissa not to be pleased with 
such tribute, ungracious not to have expressed her pleasure; so when 
Daniel Granger came presently to ask how she liked her rooms, she 
was not slow to give utterance to her admiration. 

‘ You give me so much more than I deserve, Mr. Granger,’ she 
said, after having admired everything ; ‘I feel almost humiliated by 
your generosity.’ 

‘ Clarissa,’ exclaimed her husband, putting his two hands upon 
her shoulders, and looking gravely down at her, ‘ when will you re- 
member that I have a Christian name? When am I to be some- 
thing more to you than Mr. Granger ?’ 

‘You are all that is good to me, much too good,’ she faltered. 
‘I will call you Daniel, if you like. It is only a habit.’ 

‘It has such a cold sound, Clary. I know Daniel isn’t a pretty 
name; but the elder sons of the Grangers have been Daniels for 
the last two centuries. We were stanch Puritans, you know, in 
the days of old Oliver, and scriptural names became a fashion with 
us. Well, my dear, I'll leave you to dress for dinner. I’m very 
glad you like the rooms. Here are the keys of your jewel-cases ; 
we must contrive to fill them by and by. You see I have no family 
diamonds to reset for you.’ 

‘You have given me more than enough jewelry already,’ said 
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Clarissa. And indeed Mr. Granger had showered gifts upon her 
with a lavish hand during his brief courtship. 

‘ Pshaw, child! only a few trinkets bought at random. I mean 
to fill those cases with something better. Il go and change my 
coat. We dine half an hour earlier than usual to-day, Sophia tells me.’ 

Mr. Granger retired to his dressing-room on the other side of 
the spacious bed-chamber, perhaps the very plainest apartment in 
the house, for he was as simple in his habits as the great Duke of 
Wellington; a room with a monster bath on one side, and a battered 
oak office-desk on the other—a desk that had done duty for fifty 
years or so in an office at Leeds—in one corner a well-filled gun- 
stand, in another a rack of formidable-looking boots—boots that only 
a strong-minded man could wear. 

When she was quite alone, Clarissa sat down in one of the 
windows of her boudoir, and looked out at the park. How well she 
remembered the prospect! how often she had looked at it on just 
such darksome autumnal evenings long ago, when she was little 
more than a child! This very room had been her mother’s dress- 
ing-room. She remembered it deserted and tenantless, the faded 
finery of the furniture growing dimmer and duller year by year. She 
had come here in an exploring mood sometimes when she was quite 
a child, but she never remembered the room having been put to any 
use; and as she had grown older it had come to have a haunted air, 
and she had touched the inanimate things with a sense of awe, won- 
dering what her mother’s life had been like in that room—trying to 
conjure up the living image of a lovely face, that was familiar to her 
from more than one picture in her father’s possession. 

She knew more about her mother’s life now; knew that there 
had been a blight upon it, of which a bad unscrupulous man had 
been the cause. And that man was the father of George Fairfax. 

‘ Papa had reason to fear the son, having suffered so bitterly from 
the influence of the father,’ she said to herself; and then the face 
that she had first seen in the railway carriage shone before her 
once more, and her thoughts drifted away from Arden Court. 

She remembered that promise which George Fairfax had made 
her—the promise that he would try and find out something about 
her brother Austin. 

He had talked of hunting up a man who had been a close friend 
of the absent wanderer’s; but it seemed as if he had made no effort 
to keep his word. After that angry farewell in the orchard, Clarissa 
could, of course, expect no favour from him; but he might have 
done something before that. She longed so ardently to know her 
brother’s fate, to find some means of communication with him, now 
that she was rich and able to help him in his exile. He was starv- 
ing, perhaps, in a strange land, while she was surrounded by all 
this splendour, and had five hundred a year for pocket money. 
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Her maid came in to light the candles, and remind her of the 
dinner-hour, while she was still looking out at the darkening woods, 
growing blacker and blacker in the gathering gloom of that October 
evening. The maid was an honest country-bred young woman, 
selected for the office by Mrs. Oliver. She had accompanied her 
mistress on the honeymoon tour, and had been dazed and not a 
little terrified by the wonders of Swiss landscape and the grandeurs 
of fallen Rome. 

‘I’ve been listening for your bell ever so long, ma’am,’ said the 
girl; ‘you'll scarcely have time to dress.’ 

There was time, however, for Mrs. Granger’s toilet, which was 
not an elaborate one; and she was seated by the drawing-room fire 
talking to her husband when the second dinner-bell rang. 

They were not a very lively party that evening. That old adage 
about three not being company went near to be verified in this par- 
ticular case. The presence of any one so thoroughly unsympathetic 
as Sophia Granger was in itself sufficient to freeze any small circle. 
But although they did not talk much, Clarissa and her husband 
seemed to be on excellent terms. Sophia, who watched them closely 
during that initiatory evening, perceived this, and told herself that 
her father had not yet discovered the mistake which he had made. 
That he would make such a discovery sooner or later was her pro- 
found conviction. It was only a question of time when his eyes 
should be opened to the fact of his own folly. 

Thus it was that Clarissa’s new life began. She knew herself 
beloved by her husband with a quiet unobtrusive affection, the depth 
and wide measure whereof had come home to her very often since 
her marriage with a sense of obligation that was almost a burden. 
She knew this, and knew that she could give but little in return for 
so much—the merest, coldest show of duty and obedience in re- 
compense for all the love of this honest heart. If love had been a 
lesson to be learnt, she would have taught it to herself, for she was 
not ungrateful, not unmindful of her obligations, or the vow that she 
had spoken in Arden Church; but as this flower called love must 
spring spontaneous in the human breast, and is not commonly re- 
sponsive to the efforts of the most zealous cultivator, Clarissa was 
fain to confess to herself after five months of wedded life that her 
heart was still barren, and that her husband was no more tu her than 
he had been at the very first, when for the redemption of her father’s 
fortunes she had consented to become his wife. 

So the time went on, with much gaiety in the way of feasting 
and company at Arden Court, and a palpable dulness when there 
were no visitors. Mr. and Mrs. Granger went out a good deal, 
sometimes accompanied by Sophia, sometimes without her; and 
Clarissa was elected by the popular voice the most beautiful woman 
in that part of the country. The people who knew her talked of her 
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so much, that other people who had not met her were eager to see 
her, and made quite a favour of being introduced to her. If she 
knew of this herself, it gave her no concern; but it was a matter of 
no small pride to Daniel Granger that his young wife should be so 
much admired. 

Was he quite happy, having won for hiu self the woman he loved, 
seeing her obedient, submissive, always ready to attend his pleasure, 
to be his companion when he wanted her company, with no inclina- 
tion of her own which she was not willing to sacrifice at a moment’s 
notice for his gratification ? Was he quite happy in the triumph of 
his hopes? Well, not quite. He knew that his wife did not love 
him. It might come some day perhaps, that affection for which he . 
still dared to hope, but it had not come yet. He watched her face 
sometimes as she sat by his hearth on those quiet evenings when 
they were alone, and he knew that a light should have shone upon 
it that was not there. He would sigh sometimes as he read his 
newspaper by that domestic hearth, and his wife would wonder if he 
were troubled by any business cares—whether he were disturbed by 
any abnormal commotion among those stocks or consols or other 
mysterious elements of the financial world in which all rich men 
seemed more or less concerned. She did not ever venture to ques- 
tion him as to those occasional sighs; but she would bring the 
draught-board and place it at his elbow, and sit meekly down to be 
inevitably beaten at a game she hated, but for which Mr. Granger 
had a peculiar affection. 

It will be seen, therefore, that Clarissa was at least a dutiful wife, 
anxious to give her husband every tribute that gratitude and a deep 
sense of obligation could suggest. Even Sophia Granger, always on 
the watch for some sign of weariness or shortcoming, could discover 
no cause for complaint in her stepmother’s conduct. 

Mr. Lovel came back to Mill Cottage in December, much 
improved and renovated by the Belgian waters or the gaieties of the 
bright little pleasure place. The sense of having made an end of 
his difficulties, and being moored in a safe harbour for the rest of 
his life, may have done much towards giving him a new lease of ex- 
istence. Whatever the cause may have been, he was most certainly 
an altered man, and his daughter rejoiced in the change. To her 
his manner was at once affectionate and deferential, as if there had 
been lurking in his breast some consciousness that she had sacrificed 
herself for his welfare. She felt this, and felt that her marriage had 
given her something more than Arden Court, if it had won for her 
her father’s love. He spent some time at the Court, in deference to 
her wishes, during those dark winter months ; and they fell back on 
their old readings, and the evenings seemed gayer and happier for 
the introduction of this intellectual element, which was not allowed to 
prevail to such an extent as to overpower the practical Daniel Granger. 





JESACUS 


An old Arcadian story. Dost thou mark, 
-Mine Orimella of large azure eyes, 
That bird, just where a cloud makes the sea dark, 
Diving beneath the waves, as if some prize 
Of prey about to capture? But lo! this 
Is but his death he seeks, and the bird is 
Young AZsacus. It fell out in this wise. 


Young AXsacus, whom Alexirhoe 
Under the shadow’d springs of Ida bore 
To horn’d Granicus, loved but to be free, 
. Hating cold shine of city and court, and wore 
His youth in wilds away by distant hills, 
By rivers which the rain unnoticed fills, 
Yet free from love was he no whit the more. 


Had he not seen ?—for naught he knew before 

Of love, who rules alone the deathless powers ; 
Of love, too oft a sea without a shore ; 

Of love, who waxes with the waning hours ; 
Of love, who laughs all remedies to scorn ; 
Or woman, changing like an April morn, 

Who yet like April fills the world with flowers. 


Had he not seen Hesperie—her hair 
Fallen all round her and drying in the sun— 

By her own stream Cebrenis, with body bare ? 
Hesperie, who strove for shame to shun 

His sight, and fled as doe with frighten’d eyes 

From spotted pard, or as the starling flies 
The hawk, and but from motion more grace won. 


He from love fast follow’d her fast from fear, 
Till—ah, the false sad fate which brings to pass 
Things undesired, while things desired and dear 
Are in our prayers !—a snake hid in thick grass 
Bit her small naked foot with bitter tooth, 
And finish’d—are these gods without all ruth ?— 
Finish’d thus with her flight her life, alas ! 











ZESACUS 


Alas, alas! what words, what sighs avail ? 

Lifeless he clasp’d her in his arms, and cried, 
‘Ah! had I known, had I, my darling pale, 

But dream’d such hap as this might thee betide, 
I had not kill’d—for indeed I kill’d thee, sweet! 
Not this swart sorry worm; and it is meet 

That I for thee should die who by me died.’ 


Then leapt into the sea, from a high land 
Half eaten by an under roaring wave ; 
But Tethys him with soft and pitying hand 
Held, and a bird’s wings to him floating gave ; 
A hated gift,—for he, enraged that still 
Alive his ghost another form should fill, 
His body again against the breakers drave. 


Headlong his too light body he drave in vain, 
And drives; the gods to him this lot assign, 
He seeks his death always—love’s hungry pain 
And sorrows but to death his heart incline. 
By Love’s soft side some little while to stay, 
Is it not safer than to run away ? 
This is the moral, Orimella mine! 


Secon Senres, Vor. V. F.S. Vou. XV. 





OLD MAJOR CURTIS 


I. 


Ir was towards the close of the-year 1865—+that eventful year, which 
witnessed the dying agonies of a valiant yet hopeless struggle. The 
last gun had been fired upon Richmond, and ‘ All was quiet on the 
Potomac.’ Lee had surrendered ; Jeff Davis was a prisoner; the 
romance of Booth and Mrs. Surratt had lost its novelty ; and nothing 
remained but broken limbs and self-glorification upon the one side, 
and exhaustion and bitter hate upon the other. Washington had at 
last been cleared of the ruffians who scoured its streets in all the 
savage freedom of veteran lawlessness. Nothing, in short, was left 
to tell the tale but the scar, the retribution, and the future. Among 
the many Southern men who had deserted the cause of their native 
state, and sought the protection of the North, was old Major Curtis 
of Virginia. The Major had gone to the polls, and voted for Lincoln, 
with two revolvers in his belt, and a bowie-knife in each hand. He 
had been a sort of Ishmael in his district. His hand was against 
every man, and every man’s hand against him. There were few who 
dared to face him, as his duelling record could show how he had 
never missed his man; and he strutted about in all the pride of false 
glory and bloodthirsty bravado. It was more a spirit of spite than 
love for the Union which induced the Major to give up the home of 
his fathers and join the North, for at heart he was as bitter a rebel 
as ever marched to battle; but such was his nature, and such the 
nature of every man of his class. He belonged to one of the oldest 
and bluest families of the F. F. V.s, and his range of tastes, as ex- 
hibited in his conversation, consisted in pride of family, a love of 
guns, and ideas of so-called honour. ‘My grandfather,’ he would 
say, pointing to the portrait of an old gentleman in a snuff-coloured 
suit and a port-wine face, after the school of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
‘Yes, sir, one of my ancestors, sir. English blood, sir; finest 
family in the South, sir.’ Whereupon he would treat you to a plea- 
sant chapter upon the practical uses and the magnificent points of 
the bowie-knife. ‘There’s a knife, sir,’ he would say, producing a 
thing like a refined butcher’s knife. ‘That, sir, belonged to my 
father—I’m proud of it.’ He would then treat you to a practical 
illustration of its great efficiency and usefulness. Concealing the 
weapon under his arm, he would make a rush at an imaginary foe, 
and bending on one knee, deliver the upward cut with such beauty 
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and dexterity, that you were fain to cry ‘ Enough!’ for fear he might 
take a fancy to disembowel you. His eyes would gleam with satis- 
faction, and he would ask you to take a drink, and look as pleased 
and self-complaisant as if he had done a most meritorious and praise- 
worthy action. His ideas of Northern men were not flattering. He 
spoke of them as nobodies. ‘Only a Northern man, sir; anything 
good enough for a Northern man.’ But a Southern man was quite 
a different order of being. He spoke of him invariably in the same 
tone. ‘ Elegant gentleman, sir! princely hospitality! nothing mean 
in the South, sir!’ He was a queer old fellow, the Major, take him 
altogether. His ideas of luxury were at once refreshing and charac- 
teristic. Calling in upon him one afternoon about three o’clock, I 
found him at dinner. ‘ Holloa, Major!’ I inquired, ‘ how goes it ? 
Attending to the inward man?’ ‘ Sit down, sir; I’m at dinner! 
Join me. I like comfort! Southern man, sir.’ It appeared so. He 
was stretched at full length upon three chairs. One negro was feed- 
ing him like a baby, another scratched his head, while a third was 
rubbing his feet. It was comfort after a fashion, and my mind im- 
mediately reverted to the story of an officer who, when sent on foreign 
service among the Coolies, wrote to a brother-officer, ‘ This is a 
glorious country, Jack. When I awake in the morning, a Coolie 
shaves me on one side—I give a lurch, and he shaves me on the 
other.’ ‘ Yes, sir,’ said the Major, ‘this is the way to live.’ I was 
afraid that perhaps in the ardour of the moment he might invite me 
to enjoy the luxury of being scratched; but he simply pointed to the 
decanter. 

The Major held a commission in the volunteer army of the United 
States as quartermaster, which, by the way, is a much more import- 
ant office in the United States than it is in the British army, owing 
to the natural love of business and acquisitiveness of the people. 
The old man’s talents did not lie in figures, and his clerk had con- 
sequently the onus of the duty to perform, while he did the magni- 
ficent and drew the pay. He might, I presume, have exclaimed with 
Don Adriano de Armado, 


‘I am ill at reckoning; it fitteth the spirit of a tapster.’ 


He continued to hold his office notwithstanding; and, like many a 
man as incompetent as himself, managed to share the spoils of the 
best-bled government in the world. But a dark hour was approach- 
ing. The fiat went forth that all officers of his department were to 
be placed under examination as to their competence, and great and 
manifold tribulation visited the family of the commission holders. 
Not long after this order had been issued, I stepped one evening 
into the Major’s quarters. I found the old man in a state of deep 
despondency. His head rested upon his arm, a decanter of whisky 
stood within easy range, and he was discharging tobacco-juice like a 
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well-loaded mitrailleuse. Before him lay a volume, which looked 
remarkably like a schoolboy’s arithmetic, and a large slate. The 
Major’s face, naturally round and florid, was of a deep purple tint. 
I took in the situation at once, and observed, ‘ Why, Major, what’s 
the matter ? you look dull. Anything happened? Amusing your- 
self, eh?’ ‘Sit down, my boy,’ said he with a mournful voice. 
‘Help yourself, sir! Southern man, sir! Yes, sir, gone up this 
time!’ ‘ Why, what’s the matter?’ ‘By , sir! these damned 
fractions! They’re like rats—the more I try to catch them, the 
more they run away. Yes, sir, I’m a ruined man;’ and he took a 
long pull at the whisky, and sighed heavily. ‘ Pompey!’ he roared. 
‘Whar’s that nigger?’ ‘Here, sah,’ replied the individual referred 
to, entering and showing his white teeth. Pompey was dressed as 
a decayed major of volunteers to his waist, and as a private soldier 
downwards. ‘Pompey, scratch your poor old massa’s head—these 
dam fractions are too much for poor old massa.’ Pompey at once 
proceeded to business, giving vent to his feelings in divers yells and 
exclamations. ‘Golly, Massa George! you ain’t used to dem frac- 
shums nohow—you’se for guns, you is!’ The very name of guns 
seemed to fire the old man’s eye. He gave a start, and shouted, 
‘Pompey, my guns! bring them to me; quick, d’ye hear!’ ‘ Yes, 
sah,’ and he vanished. ‘Damme, sir!’ said he, casting a look of 
withering scorn upon the slate before him, ‘is that the occupation 
for a Southern gentleman? Fractions, sir! fit fora Northern man, 
sir! only fit for a Yankee!’ When the guns arrived, he laid them 
one by one upon the table. He fondled them as if they had been 
children, and called them by every endearing name he could think 
of. Itseemed to soothe him ; seeing which, I left him for the night. 

Such was Major Curtis—a true specimen of a certain type of 
Southern man. Not the travelled gentleman of the world, who when 
he is a Southerner unites the polish of refined society to the impulse 
and bravery of his race, but a man possessing good natural abilities, 
considerable wit, undoubted courage; but false—how false !—ideas 
of honour, and the blasting influences ofa bad up-bringing. He had 
been accustomed in his youth to the ease and indolence of Southern 
life. His father owned slaves and a plantation ; and like all the young 
men of his class he had passed his early years in riding at tourna- 
ments, drinking whisky, playing ‘ poker,’ and living in a perpetual 
desire to shoot or bowie-knife somebody who dared to call him any- 
thing but a high-born, high-toned Southern gentleman. The South 
has produced men of the highest polish and cultivation. Its society 
before the war was open, generous, and refined. Still the most 
ardent of its disinterested admirers must admit that its social life 
was cursed by just such men asI have described. To illustrate the 
humour of this man: upon one occasion he had been to a camp 
meeting, a form of Methodist worship too well known to require de- 
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scription. The Major had been listening attentively to the harangue 
of some of the loudest of the ranters for the day, when he discovered 
he had been a great sinner. If a life of blasphemy, drinking, and 
sin could make him one, his conclusion was strictly correct. Riding 
home slowly in the evening, he met on the road a neighbour, with 
whom he had long cherished a deadly feud. Stepping in front of 
him, the Major held out his hand and said, ‘ Shake hands, Sanders. 
I’ve got religion, and I feel mean enough to shake hands with a dog !’ 
Whether Sanders perceived the point of the joke remains a matter 
of mystery. The Major’s religion, like all other impressions of the 
sensational school, soon faded away, and the old customs were too 
deeply rooted to be eradicated. He returned, like many a better 
man, to the old path. 


II. 


Some years before the breaking-out of the Rebellion, the Major, 
then a planter in the valley of the Blue Ridge, had contracted a bitter 
quarrel with a neighbouring dignitary, who went by the name of Judge 
Jenkins. The Judge was a fire-and-fury man after the Major’s own 
heart. Over their whisky cocktails they would recount their affairs 
of honour and exhibit their scalps; and the two old veterans would 
sit upon the hotel verandah, with their boots at an angle of forty- 
five degrees, squirting tobacco-juice with incredible dexterity, and 
drink and swear, and discuss affairs of honour, with a gusto truly 
delightful to behold. Each man had a revolver in his breeches- 
pocket, and a bowie-knife down the back of his neck. They were 


cronies these two ; 
‘ They felt the joy which warriors feel 
In foemen worthy of their steel ;’ 


and on many a broiling summer’s day they would recount to an ad- 
miring circle of sympathising loafers the various dangers they had 
passed, with lectures on the bowie-knife, and the various beauties of 
the upward cut, the downward cut, and the throw. They were a 
pretty pair of knights in their broad-brimmed hats and semi-hunting 
costume. These two men thoroughly believed that they were as 
much the representatives of the days of chivalry as Ivanhoe or 
Richard Coeur de Lion. They were rather a terror to the peaceably 
disposed citizens of the place, and no man dared to say much to 
either, because the Southern man, although brave and sensitive, was 
not altogether a bully. The lower class of men rather fought shy of 
them, and the better class simply ignored them. Time rolled on, 
and nothing seemed to interrupt the harmony existing between the 
two champions; but friendship, like love, will have its day, and 
‘poisoned words will poison truth.’ The Major’s Mr. Pike had 
whispered to the Judge’s Mr. Pluck, that he, the Major, had ex- 
pressed a few words of contempt for the Judge’s skill as a marksman. 
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True to his instinct, Mr. Pluck immediately communicated the state- 
ment, largely embellished from his own fancy, to his legal patron ; 
who waxed wrathy, and swore that he would show the Major who 
was the best man. The fight grew warm. When next they met, the 
Judge sniffed at the Major, and the Major snorted at him. After 
which they immediately adjourned to separate bar-rooms, escorted 
by their admirers, and after imbibing the requisite amount of ‘ ben- 
zine,’ blew off steam in the most approved and orthodox fashion. 
‘T'll skin him, sir!’ said the Major. ‘I’m a Southern gentleman, 
sir. Yes, sir, and I'll shoot him at sight!’ ‘Tl go for him,’ said 
the Judge, ‘the darned old boaster! I'll settle his hash, sir. I 
want you to understand, sir, I’m Judge Jenkins,I am!’ After giv- 
ing vent to this warlike crow, they both rode home in different direc- 
tions, muttering vengeance, and secretly resolving to keep their 
powder dry. Matters could not long remain quiet, however, with 
two such firebrands. Arming himself one morning with a knife, 
revolver, and rifle, the Judge set off towards the mansion of the 
Major. Hearing of his approach, the latter immediately prepared 
for action, and posted himself behind his rifle-pits, with a hay wagon 
on his right flank, and a garden wall on his left: The enemy ad- 
vanced, and as he came within range the Major gave him a volley. 
It was answered with interest, and the cannonading commenced in 
real earnest. They had both exhausted their ammunition; and when 
the roll was called of killed and wounded, it was found that the Judge 
had a bullet through his neck, and a flesh-wound in his thigh. ‘I'll 
be even with you yet, you darned old cuss!’ roared that dignitary, 
while the blood trickled from his throat; ‘look out for me, old hoss. 
T'll mark you!’ ‘ Unwounded from the dreadful close,’ but ‘ powerful 
thirsty,’ the victor turned to his mansion, where he refreshed him- 
self after a satisfactory morning’s work with two mint juleps and a 
scratch. 


IT. 


Six years passed away. The war had been fought, and peace 
once more smiled upon an unhappy country. The Major was writh- 
ing in that blessed state of doubt engendered by the study of fractions 
and the mysteries of compound interest. As the time approached 
for his examination, the old gentleman began to feel decidedly shaky, 
and a more regular application of the ‘old rye’ became necessary to 
soothe his nervous system. Thinking one morning that a visit to 
Baltimore might recover him, he set off by an early train for the 
‘monumental city.’ Little did he think, ‘ good easy man, his great- 
ness was a-ripening.’ It was Saturday, and the Major was sitting 
in the bar-room of one of the most frequented of the Southern hotels. 
He had read the morning paper, damned the administration gener- 
ally, and gradually dozed off into a comfortable sleep, when a portly- 
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looking gentleman in a broad-brimmed hat entered the room, and 
fixed his eye steadily on the slumbering figure. He eyed him for a 
few minutes without uttering a word, and then walking up to the 
bar, ordered some brandy. Down went the brandy; and without a 
word of warning or introduction, he walked deliberately up to the 
Major, and tilted him over, chair and all. The old gentleman very 
naturally awoke, and, after rubbing his eyes, wondered ‘ What in 
thunder was up!’ There before him stood the unmistakable figure 
of Judge Jenkins, alive and well. 

‘So you’re here, are you, you darned old blower!’ was the 
Judge’s salutation. ‘I told you we should meet again, and here I 
am.’ 

‘ Judge,’ said the Major, recovering himself, and gaining his 
equilibrium, ‘ you’re a coward, sir! I’m unarmed, sir! but, look out, 
sir, when we meet! I skinned you before, and I’m a-goin’ to do it 
agin !’ 

With this he strode out of the hotel, and made the best of his 
way to the house of a friend, in a torrent of rage and shame. When 
he arrived, the family had just sat down to luncheon, and seated at 
the table was a young man who stood in that relationship to the 
Major known in the United States as ‘ brevet son-in-law.’ To this 
young man he recounted the whole affair, highly coloured of course, 
in accordance with his peculiar taste and fancy, and declared his 
immediate intention of attacking the Judge that afternoon. The 
son-in-law to be, albeit he had not that reverence for his papa which 
ought to accompany old age, dissuaded him from such a foolish step, 
declined to take part in any of his warlike threats, and had the 
greatest difficulty in bringing him to a state of resignation for the 
afternoon. Next morning saw the old gentleman up betimes polish- 
ing his guns, and getting his armour into readiness. Of his son- 
in-law he spoke with characteristic contempt. ‘There’s my son- 
in-law, sir; never had such a chance for distinguishing himself. I 
was insulted, and, would you believe it, sir, he went on quietly eat- 
ing his lunch! Ah, well! he’s not a Southern man, sir. God 
Almighty made him a coward, and he can’t help it.’ I musi candidly 
admit that the son-in-law had my entire sympathy, and, as events 
turned out, showed that his head was very level indeed. 

The Major was restless and uneasy all day. His proud nature 
was roused, and vengeance black as night burned up his inmost soul. 
About two o’clock in the afternoon he left the house, unknown to its 
inmates, and made his way towards the scene of yesterday’s encounter. 
Reaching the hotel, he posted himself at a point commanding a view 
of all the streets leading to the spot. There he stood, looking every 
now and then up and down, and appearing to the passers-by as no- 
thing more than an old gentleman waiting probably for a carriage. 
He was not long held in suspense. There was no mistaking that 
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tall figure coming rapidly down the street. To explain the position 
of the parties, it is necessary to say that a street passed in front of 
the hotel. To the left ran another street. At the opposite corner 
stood a market-house, and from this market-house to the hotel 
corner ran a pathway. The Major, seeing his adversary approach, 
posted himself at the corner of the hotel and waited. On came the 
Judge. He had reached the market-house, and almost touched the 
corner-stone, when both men drew. The Judge was quickest. He 
fired, the ball taking effect in the Major’s side. The Major imme- 
diately returned it; but, whether from the effect of the wound, or 
the excitement of the moment, his hand forgot its cunning, and his 
fire came too low, and simply grazed the boot of his adversary. Again 
the Judge fired, and this time the ball entered the fleshy part of the 
thigh. The old man’s pistol dropped from his grasp, and he fell— 
fell to rise no more; and they bore him to the hotel. 

An hour after perpetrating what in most countries would have 
been called, at the least, culpable homicide, the Judge was seen 
riding around town in a carriage, and receiving the congratulations 
of his friends. His treatment by the authorities was simply a dis- 
graceful outrage upon law and justice. He was the hero of the hour 
—a fine Southern gentleman. It was an affair of honour, a relic 
of the grand old days of chivalry and ignorance. He was arrested, 
bailed, and let go; and the case was never heard of again, and a 
scoundrel was let loose upon society to play the same dastardly game, 
until some bullet mercifully sent should rid the world of a bully and 
a nuisance. 

While the Judge was thus enjoying his victory, the Major lay in 
a bed at the hotel in great pain. The life was slowly ebbing away 
from his sinful soul, and the gates of eternity were opening wide 
their portals, and causing him to think of what he never thought 
before—the great beyond. 

I sat by his bedside that night with the doctor, and listened to 
the moanings of the sorrow-stricken man. His family were all in 
Virginia. Nota soul was there to soothe his pain but the doctor, 
his son-in-law, and myself. About three o’clock in the morning the 
pain appeared to leave him, and we saw the end approaching. Morti- 
fication had set in, and the extremities were dead. Like an eclipse 
over the setting sunlight, the shadows of death drew closer around 
that face so full of health, yet whitened and pinched in death. He 
called us to him, and, amidst the solemn thoughts which ever come 
upon the departure of an immortal soul, there was something almost 
ludicrous in the old man’s words: ‘Give my guns to Charley. My 
God! doctor, I’m a gone chicken!’ The jaw fell, and he was dead 
—dead in the full flush of health, and the vigour of a hale old age ; 
dead for the falsehood of a false creed; dead for that empty shadow, 
chivalry. 
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IV. 

The town of Alexandria is one of the oldest and most historical 
places in Virginia. In olden times, long before Washington was 
known, the beauty and fashion of the South met here, and many 
handsome houses and wide boulevards attest the presence of wealth 
and taste. But it had its day. As it now stands, you could scarcely 
behold from one end of the world to the other a more wretched, lonely, 
wo-begone-looking place. Looking at it from the Potomac, you 
would imagine that the plague had swept over it, and left nothing 
but the shell. Enter its streets, and the grass grows between the 
stones, and the eye of poverty greets you from every window. It 
may one day rise again—who knows? For the present it is one of 
the saddest pictures of war and the curse of slavery. 

It was a cold December night, with pelting rain and wind, when 
we took up our line of march from Alexandria, with the murdered 
body of Major Curtis. The recently-closed war had familiarised the 
people too clearly with ambulances and the sight of coffins to create 
any unusual interest to the few stragglers who saw us depart. It 
was, however, a strange enough looking sight. There was the doctor’s 
carriage, or buggy, containing himself, the son-in-law, and me. Then 
followed an ambulance with the coffin and driver. We were of course 
fully prepared for a scene, as the Major’s family, consisting of his 
widow, three sons, and four daughters, had probably by this time 
received the melancholy news. It was a bitter night, and we 
wrapped our cloaks closer around us, lighted our cigars, and kept 
our flasks within convenient range. The journey was one not unat- 
tended with danger, as the country was yet burning with the sting 
of defeat, and thirsting for revenge. The Klu-Klux-Klan, which 
has since gained such a notoriety for midnight assassination, was 
then in its infancy; but there were plenty of men ready and willing 
to cut a Yankee’s throat for a drink of whisky, or the mere pleasure 
of the thing. It was indeed a cold and dreary ride; the night 
pitch-dark, and the roads anything but encouraging. Long experi- 
ence in the army had inured all of us pretty much to hardship ; we 
could sleep on a coal-truck, the soft side of a corn-field, or anything 
handy, and we managed somehow or other to sleep during a con- 
siderable portion of the night. As day broke, we found ourselves 
approaching the village of Aldie—a spot now celebrated as the scene 
of many cavalry charges and Mosby’s famous guerrillas. As we 
entered the little town, it was still asleep, and such of the houses as 
were not riddled by shells presented a wretched and poverty-stricken 
aspect. You might see here a house without any roof, and there a 
roof without any house. At Aldie we made our first halt, and after 
a great deal of hammering managed to wake up the postmaster and 
his family. They looked at us rather suspiciously, and in fact seemed 
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very little disposed to take us in; but on the sight of United States 
currency they gradually thawed, and awkwardly consented to give us 
some breakfast. 

Corn-bread is one of the institutions of the South. It bears the 
same relation to Southern diet that oatmeal does to that of the 
Highlands of Scotland. They cook it in every conceivable form, and 
when done up with eggs it looks somewhat like Yorkshire pudding. 
Our breakfast consisted of corn-bread and coffee; and having paid 
our reckoning, we resumed our journey. 

About ten o’clock the sun broke through the clouds, and enabled 
us to obtain a good prospect of the really fine scenery of this part 
of Virginia. About noon, just as we were approaching the village 
of Warrenton, an ambulance appeared upon the road before us, and 
from the evident sounds of weeping within, we were soon convinced 
that we were about to meet the family of the deceased. To describe 
that meeting and the anguish of the mother and children would be 
a trying task. The Major had been a bad man, but he was their 
father ; and there is no life so utterly depraved but some heart will 
throb a little faster, and some memory cherish the recollection of 
a kind word in the dim past. Superstition is not confined to the 
peasantry of Ireland only; and as we approached the ambulance, we 
passed each other at a little distance, the idea being that it is un- 
lucky to meet a corpse without passing. We then joined company, 
and pursued our melancholy journey towards the homestead. The 
doctor and myself went into the ambulance containing the coffin, 
while the ladies took the carriage. It was late in the afternoon as we 
approached the base of the Blue Ridge and came in view of ‘ Windy- 
side,’ the home of the family. The scene was bleak and cheerless 
enough, and the prospect anything but encouraging. The Major 
had been the most unpopular man in the county. They regarded 
him as a renegade, and worse than a Yankee. The wound was still 
fresh, and their hatred to the North keener by far than it had been 
three years before. As we rode through these lonely woods, I con- 
fess to a strange feeling of uncertain dread, as we beheld about a 
dozen suspicious-looking fellows hovering in our rear. They were 
dressed in gray, and mounted ; and a more hungry cut-throat-looking 
set of Falstaffians I never beheld. They evidently knew how matters 
stood, and there was no knowing what the sight of a Yankee might 
do. We were unarmed, having foolishly neglected to bring our 
revolvers. It mattered little, however, as we were entirely at their 
mercy. They seemed for a time to be deliberating among themselves, 
until finally one of their number put spurs to his horse, and rode 
up to the ambulance in which we were seated. I have seen many 
disagreeable faces in my life, and many a brutalised expression, but 
never till that moment could I realise what must have been the look 
of Mephistopheles. There were written on that face drink, crime, 
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satanic hate, and O !—the quintessence of cynicism. I shuddered, 
and instinctively grasped the first instrument which came within my 
reach. The man drew rein, and placing his hand within his breast, 
drew forth what we supposed to be a pistol. To our surprise, how- 
ever, he simply pulled out a pocket-fiask, which with a demoniac 
grin, and a mocking nod to us, he placed to his lips. Then com- 
menced such a volley of abuse against the man whose corpse lay 
before him, that the first impulse of the doctor and myself was to 
knock him down. We could do nothing, however. He kept behind 
at a respectful distance ; within call were his comrades; and to get 
up a row in our present defenceless condition would have been simply 
madness. ‘ There goes that vile corpse !’ he roared, taking another 
pull at the flask; ‘the most filthy piece of clay that ever trod the 
earth !’"—another pull—~‘ the vilest !’ But, fortunately for us, just at 
this point his gait became very unsteady, and he nearly rolled off 
his horse. Seeing the doctor place his hand in his pocket as if to 
draw, and being a coward as well as a bully, he turned back and 
rejoined his companions. 

‘ Windyside’ stood on the summit of a hill, commanding a fine 
view of the beautiful mountains and valleys of the Blue Ridge. It 
was a long and weary pull before we gained the top. Finally, how- 
ever, we reached the house, cold, weary, hungry, and heart-sick ; 
and mentally resolving, that if we got safe out of this scrape, we 
should never again, so long as we lived, place a foot upon the 
‘sacred soil.’ 

There being no undertaker within many miles—alas, they had 
forgotten the old respect to the dead! for war is a sad destroyer of 
the paraphernalia of the grave—we three gentlemen did all we could 
to arrange matters. The coffin lay that night in the parlour; and, 
as is the custom in Virginia, we sat up by turns with the body. 
Through the long weary watches of that night we heard, mingled 
with the sobs of the household, the wind whistling round the old 
homestead ; and the only things which cheered us, or took our 
thoughts away from our loneliness and desolation, were the huge 
Virginia fireplace, and the bright logs crackling on the hearth. 


¥. 

The morning broke bright and radiant over the distant peaks of 
the Blue Ridge, and as we stepped upon the verandah, the scene pre- 
sented to our gaze was at once beautiful and attractive. Beneath 
our feet stretched a long and fertile valley, bordered in the distance 
by the undulating slopes of the mountains. Although the month was 
December, the sun shone as warmly as on a May morning, and the 
vegetation, so green and joyous, scarcely presented the appearance 
of winter. We were forcibly struck with the resemblance to some 
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of our Scottish mountains, and the grand old scenes among which 
we had passed our boyhood. But. amidst all the beauty of this fertile 
land there was an unmistakable look of desolation. Fences seemed 
uncared for, farm-houses tenantless, farms neglected; and on every 
side stood some certain marks of war and its misery. The condition 
of the people, too, at this time was not cheering: they were poor, 
war-worn, and heartsick ; and it was not to be wondered at, if their 
spirits sank within them, and ‘ Hope for a season bade their world 
farewell.’ There was something extremely sad in the whole scene. 
While at the North cities flourished, and all things looked as if no 
war had ever desolated the land, here the soil was strewed with 
lead, and fertilised with human bones. Affairs are a little better 
now, although not a great deal. The curse is still there; and many 
years and another generation must pass away, before Virginia, like 
France, shall hold up her head, and the sounds of music and dancing 
be heard at nightfall from the happy homes of a contented people. 

After a hurried breakfast, we set to work to make preparations 
for the funeral. It was arranged that the interment should take place 
at a point situated on a plateau to the rear of the garden. There was 
a stone there upon which the old man loved to sit, and watch the 
shadows upon his native hills. The workmen got to work, and we 
prepared to have the funeral take place that afternoon at three or 
four o’clock. Not a minister far or near could be found to read the 
funeral service, and it was a great question whether, if he could be 
found, he would consent to bestow the last rites of the church upon 
one who had gone into the presence of his Maker with murder in 
his heart. After some consultation among ourselves, it was agreed 
that I, albeit far from a saint, should read the burial-service of the 
Church of England. The choice was probably made upon the same 
principle as the Scotchman, who returned thanks for the navy on 
the strength of having been born in a seaport town. My father was 
a churchman ; alas that the motto should have been carried out to 
the letter ! ; 

It was a sad sight, when all met in the parlour on that afternoon, 
to take a last look at the deceased, and hear the few beautiful words 
of that exquisite service. There lay the dead man’s face before me, 
in the calm and unruffled nothingness of death. Around the room, 
clad in deep mourning, sat the members of the family, and a few of 
the neighbours, who had heard the news, and come over to.add their 
sympathy and consolation. Men stood there, in old and faded uni- 
forms—gray-headed men, who had fought, and suffered, and bled 
for the homes and the customs of their hearths. . Southern ladies, 
whose pinched cheeks and well-worn dresses told of poverty and 
hardship and tears. Brave faces had these Southern women; braver 
hearts, which shrank not from danger in the hour of peril, and feared 
not bullets in the hour of death. As I stood there to pronounce the 
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solemn farewell of animate to inanimate clay, a strange and awful 
feeling stole around me. The solemnity of the scene, the vanity of 
life, the shadow of my own future—all filled me with indescribable 
emotion. Something in my throat choked up the avenues of my 
speech, and it was some moments before I found it possible to com- 
mence. When I did, the sobs of the family, and the wailing of the 
coloured women, with their characteristic cries of ‘Poor ole massa !’ 
‘O de poor old Massa George!’ ‘ Lor’ bless de poor dear!’ rendered 
my position a painful and a trying one. It was the first time I had 
ever stood in the position and office of the holy church, and I felt 
my unworthiness. But it came to an end. The lid closed upon 
that sightless face, and no human eye should ever see it more. 

Darkness had thrown its mantle around the valley of Virginia, 
when the workmen announced their task completed. There was no 
moon, and the night, although cold, was clear. Not clear enough, 
however, to see without the light of torches. The melancholy pro- 
cession was formed, and the grave stood ready to receive all that 
was mortal of the owner of the soil. One could scarcely imagine a 
more weird or ghost-like picture than that presented by the scene. 
On either side of the newly-dug pit were men bearing torches. I 
stood at the head of the grave, prayer-book in hand, and read the 
completing portions of the solemn service. Near me were the ladies 
of the family, and all around the figures of wild and worn-looking 
men in rebel gray, with long Southern hair, and immense lengths of 
crape hanging from their hats. Mingled with them were the black 
visages and sparkling eyes of the coloured servants. 

They lowered him into the grave. The work was done; and 
there upon the summit of a hill, in the heart of a desolate country, 
with the night-wind moaning a dirge from the distant mountains, 
did we lay to sleep the remains of a bad life. The last shovelful 
of sod fell upon the’ coffin—‘ Earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust 
to dust ;’ and glory—false glory—lay at rest; and the curtain fell 
upon the last act of the drama; and the lights went out, and all 
was still. 

E. N. LAMONT. 











TORPEDOES 


Mr. Briaurt is reported to have said some thirteen years ago in one 
of his controversial harangues: ‘ What is a peer? A person born 
with a silver spoon in his mouth.’ The Saturday Review, in com- 
menting upon his speech, remarked : ‘ We might with equal justice 
continue the illustration, and say, ‘‘ What is a cotton-spinner? A 
man born with a piece of cotton-wool in his ear.’’’ 

The truth is, that times are changed, and we have changed with 
them. The old Latin proverb stills holds good. It is no longer the 
peer, but the fortunate dustman, who is born with the silver spoon. 
And what has changed so much as the system of naval warfare? Of 
old our gallant fleets were wont to ride triumphant over the seas of 
the entire globe. Now, operations will be principally confined to 
cumbrous ark-like structures, sheathed in a panoply of iron, which can 
do little else than glide in and out of the mouths of rivers or har- 
bours, and would hardly live in a gale of wind. 

At such a time few apologies are needed for bringing the subject 
of torpedoes before the public. Comparatively little is generally 
known as to their history, uses, or construction, and almost every- 
thing has therefore to be learnt. The events of the late war have 
also clearly demonstrated the paramount importance of this branch 
of defensive operations in modern warfare. The magnificent iron- 
clads of the French fleet were rendered innocuous, owing to the pre- 
sence of infernal machines at all available points upon the German 
coasts. 

But, although we would desire to impress upon the public mind 
the useful and extensive nature of the results to be obtained by a 
free exercise of this most necessary arm of the service, still at the 
same time we would let it be considered in regard to its own proper 
sphere. Torpedoes cannot take the place of batteries of guns ; no, 
not even in their most natural position, that is to say, in the mouths 
of estuaries or rivers. They are essentially defensive, and not of- 
fensive, weapons, and can only be available to act when their victims 
come actually within their grasp: we do not now, of course, mean 
to include the ‘ fish torpedoes,’ of whose success we entertain grave 
doubts. A fleet of vessels could lie within a hundred yards of a 
nest of torpedoes without incurring the remotest danger. Torpedoes 
also can only be fired once, whereas the same gun is available over 
and over again. Another very important consideration remains to 
be brought forward. It is a disputed point whether vessels of such 
tremendous solidity of build as the Devastation, Thunderer, and 
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others, would be at all affected, even if they were to come within 
range of the efforts of an ordinary explosive torpedo. Our own idea 
is, that vessels of this description would steam up and down a river 
as little annoyed by their discharges as a man in armour by the pep- 
pering of peas from a pea-shooter. And that our future navy for 
coast defences will principally consist of vessels such as these, there 
is little doubt. 

But notwithstanding our assertion that the torpedo is essen- 
tially a defensive weapon, it is nevertheless a very terrible and most 
effective one. It would be impossible, within the compass of a 
short sketch like the present, to give an adequate idea of all that 
has been attempted, and the results that have been arrived at, by 
different persons who have given the subject their attention. The 
most we can do, therefore, is to glance rapidly at the history of in- 
ventions of this nature up to the most recent date, giving at the 
same time an approximate notion of their construction, their appli- 
cation, and instances of their success or failure. 

We first read of floating exploding machines as having been 
used in the sixteenth century. They were probably wooden casks 
or metal boxes having two compartments, one containing gunpow- 
der, and the other left empty to render them buoyant. They were 
permitted to drift down amongst the vessels ofan enemy’s fleet, and 
were fitted with an ordinary time-fuze, which fired the charge after 
a stated interval. 

So early as the year 1628, when the French fleet intended for 
the relief of Rochelle was attacked by the English off that town, 
the latter made use of a self-acting explosive machine, being the 
first of its kind on record. 

Drifting exploders were also used by the Americans in 1777, 
the nature of which is only imperfectly known. 

In 1801 Robert Fulton, an American, submitted to the French 
government the pattern of an infernal machine which he called a 
torpedo. It consisted of a copper box containing gunpowder, and was 
enclosed in cork or some other light substance to make it float. An 
enclosed space at the end was fitted with clockwork and an apparatus 
for striking fire at a regulated time, a spark from which communi- 
cated with the powder through a small channel or opening, igniting 
the whole. The French, however, refused to take up the invention, 
which was consequently offered to the English. After much oppo- 
sition on the part of the government, trials were at length instituted 
in 1804 and 1805. In the latter year a successful effort to blow 
up the Dorothea, a Danish brig of 200 tons, which scattered it in 
fragments, established beyond controversy the tremendous power 
and effectiveness of such machines. 

About this time Congreve manufactured a number of torpedoes 
of a similar nature to Fulton’s, two specimens of which may be seen 
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in the Royal Artillery Rotunda at Woolwich. They consist of cop- 
per cylinders, semispherical at one end; at the other is an enclosed 
compartment, and within it a small metal box, which can be rendered 
doubly water-tight by a cover. This contains simple clockwork 
acted upon by a spring, and which is wound up in the ordinary way 
by a key. At a given time the movement ofthe machinery releases 
a trigger, which lets fall a hammer containing a flint, as in the old 
flint-lock muskets. The pan is of course carefully covered to retain 
the powder. The spherical extremity of these torpedoes was appa- 
rently left empty to render them sufficiently buoyant to float. They 
were not incased in cork. 

In 1813 experiments were made by the Americans with various 

. sorts of torpedoes, but without any important results. 

In 1839 the first attempt was made to fire explosive machines 
by means of electricity, and some five years afterwards the same 
idea was again brought before the public by a Captain Warner. 

In 1855 the Russians employed a number of torpedoes for the 
obstruction of the various harbours and inlets of the Baltic. The 
majority of these were percussion exploders, and were fired as fol- 
lows. Two thin vials of glass—closely connected with each other, 
and terminating in a train of powder communicating by means of 
a long aperture with the centre of the machine—vwere severally 
filled with chlorate of potash and sulphuric acid. These vials were 
enclosed in a lead tube. A carefully balanced bar was adjusted above 
them, which, upon receiving the slightest blow, bent the lead tube, 
broke the glass vials, and mingled their contents. A flash ensued, 
which fired the train. The exploders were moored so as to float 
just beneath the surface of the water, and the balancing bar would 
then be in the most convenient position to be struck by a passing 
ship. They were anchored to large stones at the bottom. Several 
of these percussion torpedoes exploded beneath the hulls of English 
war-vessels which. happened to pass over them; but owing to the 
weakness of their charges, no very serious damage was done. They 
were in the form ofa double cone, and floated by means of an empty 
air-tight compartment. A cap could be placed upon the firing ap- 
paratus, which protected them from exploding whilst being lowered 
to their places in the water. Great danger was, however, incurred 
in removing these caps, and in their fright and anxiety the Russians 
left many of the torpedoes covered with the caps, the machines 
being thus rendered entirely harmless! Some were found in this 
condition by the men of the boats which were employed in searching 
the shallow water for these obstructions. Torpedoes to be fired by 
an arrangement of clockwork were also found in the Baltic Sea. 

At Kertch several electrical explosive machines were discovered 
during the expedition to that place. 

This discovery, and a proposal which was submitted to the Ad- 
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miralty for blowing up some obstructions in the channels leading 
past the island of Crondstadt by means of exploders fired by elec- 
tricity, decided her Majesty’s government to institute a series of 
experiments at Woolwich, which resulted in an amazing amount of 
light being thrown upon this most interesting subject. It was now 
satisfactorily established, that electricity was the most feasible means 
to adopt for the purpose of communicating a light to the powder 
enclosed in torpedoes. 

In 1860, explosive machines charged with gun-cotton instead of 
gunpowder were first used at Venice. They were fired by frictional 
electrical machines made of an ebonite cylinder, and were moored 
to triangular frames of wood loaded with heavy stones resting on the 
bottom. There was, however, as it turned out, no occasion for their 
services. 

The first active application of electricity to torpedoes was during 
the American war. Here it was made use of in every possible way. 
The greater number of explosive machines, however, which were 
found in Charleston harbour in 1865 were ignited by percussion 
fuzes. These were acted upon by a similar process to that which 
we have already described as used by the Russians in the war ot 
1855 in the Baltic Sea. There were floating torpedoes moored to 
mushroom anchors, torpedo boats, torpedo piles screwed into the 
bottom of the harbour, and others driven obliquely downwards, hav- 
ing upright cast-iron explosive cupolas fixed upon their extremities. 

One of the greatest discoveries of the present day has been that 
of compressed gun-cotton. By means of this a given space can be 
filled with a substance four times as explosive as the amount of gun- 
powder which it would contain, thus economising space and material 
to a very considerable extent. 

The latest form of ordinary torpedo, and one which will be most 
extensively used in cases of necessity in the harbours and estuaries 
of Great Britain, is a simple wrought-iron box of three-sixteenths 
of an inch in thickness, and of which three sizes are manufactured. 
In shape it is cylindrical, with rounded ends. At the top is a semi- 
circular box or cap, which screws into the substance of the torpedo, 
and has two holes for the insertion of electric wires. It is surrounded 
by two bands with eyes at intervals for attaching it to the mooring 
ropes, This torpedo will be filled with compressed gun-cotton. 
It will be fired by means of a spark communicated from an ordinary 
battery éither on shore or on board ship, as necessity may require. 
The wire which conducts this electric spark is also attached to an 
instrument called a ‘ circuit-closer,’ which floats upon the surface of 
the water, the torpedo being moored beneath it. The circuit-closer 
is provided with a delicately adjusted spring, the slightest percussion 
upon which closes the connection between the two parts of the insu- 
lated wires which had hitherto remained open. The stream of elec- 
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tricity then descends through the wires to an electrical fuze contained 
within the cap of the torpedo, a spark immediately springing be- 
tween the two ends of the wires inside. The igniting composition 
flashes flame, and the torpedo is fired. Should occasion require it, 
another continuous wire can be attached to the battery to fire the 
torpedo without any percussion, but in ordinary cases the vessel is 
expected to strike against the floating circuit-closer. 

Another means of adapting electricity to firing torpedoes has, 
however, lately been devised. This is to employ the circuit-closer 
as a separate branch or stream of the electric current, and as a means 
of ringing a ‘ tell-tale’ bell on shore or on board ship to give warn- 
ing of the proximity of a vessel. An examination of the intruder 
then takes place. Should it prove to be an enemy, the principal 
stream descending to the powder or gun-cotton is released, and the 
mine is fired. Should it be a friend, no notice of course is taken, 
and the vessel passes on unharmed. This system has great advan- 
tages, as it precludes all possibility of the torpedo being fired by 
accident. 

Difficulties will probably arise in mooring torpedoes in tidal seas 
such as those of Great Britain. Robert Fulton’s plan was to attach 
them to a large hawser, which, having its extremity made fast to a 
buoy, rose and fell with the tide. They must, of course, invariably 
remain in the same position with regard to the surface. Doubtless, 


however, ere their services are required by us in actual warfare, in- 
genuity will discover some means of overcoming these difficulties. 
The greater part of those experimented on up to the present time 
have been resting on the ground. 





JOHNSON AND MRS. PIOZZI 


BY PERCY FITZGERALD, M.A. 
AUTHOR OF ‘ BELLA DONNA,’ ‘ DIANA GAY,’ ETC. 


Tue figure of Johnson is so very familiar to us, so marked and un- 
conventional, and we are so acquainted with all his ‘ ways,’ humours, 
and opinions, that it would not be difficult for any rational mind, 
well acquainted with his life, to foretell how he would behave under 
any particular conditions. In the case of most public men, there 
are rough conventional sketches which do well enough for circulation 
among the crowd; much as a face with a very hooked nose and strong 
chin did duty as a symbol of Wellington, or a cocked-hat and redingote 
recalled Bonaparte. And so with Johnson: any common observer 
could, as he fancies, give a facile sketch of his burliness, roughness, 
‘knock-down’ manner ; his pomposity and vigour ; his ‘ Sir, you are 
impertinent ;’ with a hundred such points and tokens. Yet such a 
familiar sketcher, if asked to fill-in his ideas of this rude ‘ customer’s’ 
relations towards the sex—his tone of mind considered in the category 
we are speaking of—would certainly fill up that part of his sketch 
much as the northern historian did his chapter on snakes: ‘ Con- 
cerning snakes in Iceland, there are no snakes in Iceland.’ He 
would set Johnson down as having an utter contempt for women ; 
as disdainful of their affections, as too selfish and too busy to ap- 
preciate them. He might recall the great Panjandrum’s many dis- 
respectful sayings: ‘A woman’s playing on the fiddle is like a 
dog dancing; you do not admire, but you wonder that it is done.’ 
In short, ‘ grand old Samuel’ would be set down as neither loving 
nor lovable. ; 

Yet this would be quite an erroneous view. Johnson had the 
warmest of hearts. He was tender and even gallant; love was al- 
most a weakness with him. When an uncouth youth, he was in 
love with a local belle. There was a certain Molly Aston, with 
whom he was desperately smitten ; and his gallantry to ladies when 
advanced in life makes up some pretty scenes in Boswell. He told 
Garrick that he had given up going behind the scenes at the latter’s 
theatre, because he found himself too inflammable in presence of the 
goddesses of the coulisses. 

The real attachments of his life were two: the first for his wife; 
the second, the well-known devotion to Mrs. Thrale. Mrs. Johnson 
was a singularly coarse, painted creature, much older than he was, 
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without a charm to recommend her. Yet he was really infatuated 
by her. Garrick, attending his school, used to make much mirth 
out of the clownish attempts at adoration on the part of the Edial 
pedagogue, and would later mimic the uncouth love-making of the 
future dictionary-writer. To her he was all through the devoted 
husband, just as he had been the devoted son; and his grief at her 
loss showed that this almost grotesque affection was based on the 
most substantial and enduring grounds. Miss Seward, indeed, de- 
scribed his grandes passions ; and it almost reads like Sterne’s con- 
fession, ‘I must ever have some Dulcinea in my head.’ ‘ Johnson,’ 
she says, ‘had always a metaphysical passion for one princess or an- 
other. First, the rustic Lucy Porter, before he married her nauseous 
mother’ (elegant Miss Seward!); ‘next, the handsome but haughty 
Molly Aston; next, the sublimated methodistic Hill Boothby, who 
read her Bible in Hebrew; and lastly, the more charming Mrs. Thrale, 
with the beauty of the first, the learning of the second, and with 
more sense than a bushel of such sinners and such saints.’ This 
introduction leads us at once to the sprightly Hester Lynch Salus- 
bury, later Thrale, later still Piozzi. It is an oft-told tale—an old 
and perhaps hackneyed story too; but it cannot be easily passed 
by, for it possesses an exceeding interest. 

The great lexicographer, as Miss Becky Sharpe’s schoolmistress 
was fond of styling him,-was indeed often disturbed, according to 
his own phrase, by these ‘ amorous propensities.’ He was fond of 
taking ladies on his knee; though, indeed, it was more the ‘charm- 
ers’ who established themselves on that lexicographical eminence, 
like the young married lady in Scotland, who besides added a salute. 
If Wilkes was only a quarter of an hour behind the handsomest man, 
the Doctor was scarcely half an hour. Once he gravely made the 
supposition, that ‘ supposing he kept a seraglio,’ he would enforce 
certain sumptuary regulations. ‘ You see,’ he said on another occa- 
sion, ‘that dear Boothby is at my heart still.’ Once walking with 
his wife, a gipsy told him that his heart was divided between a 
Molly and a Betty. ‘Betty loves you best, but you take most de- 
light in Molly’s company.’ He laughed, but Mrs. Johnson began 
to cry. She remembered another Molly, whom Johnson thought 
‘the loveliest creature he ever saw.’ But the uxorious Johnson 
said his wife had no cause for jealousy, ‘ pretty charmer’ as she was. 
The charmer was close on fifty when he married her—nearly twenty 
years older than her husband—fat, raddled, painted, and coarsely 
dressed. 

At Lord Charlemont’s house in Ireland is to be seen one of 
Hogarth’s finest pictures, pretty well known by the engraving, ‘The 
Lady’s last Stake.’ The richness of this picture—the glowing 
scarlet of the coat—leave an impression not easily forgotten. But 
its chief interest lies in the fact that Mrs. Thrale, then Miss Salus- 
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bury, is believed to have sat for the leading figure. This is her own 
statement; but the tradition of Charlemont House is, that Peg 
Woffington was the original; and though there is a likeness, as 
Mr. Hayward says, in the engraving made from the life to Mrs. 
Piozzi’s own portrait, still this likeness does not exist in the pic- 
ture. In fact, if Miss Salusbury was only fourteen, as she says she 
was, when she sat to the great painter, his picture, which is that of 
a lady much older, could scarcely be more than the hint of a like- 
ness. What was remarkable about her was her smallness—she was 
so singularly petite. She considered herself, with a self-depreciation 
unusual in a woman,—unless it was an invitation to pay a compli- 
ment,—to be ‘not at all handsome.’ But she was vivacious, and 
animated, and piquante ; and the resigned way she bore the rivalry 
of the fascinating Sophy Streatfield for her husband, her petulant 
yet uncomplaining remonstrances, even before company, show that 
she was interesting. Her learning, which represented the dead 
languages, was certainly unpedantic, even in the heyday and riot of 
blue-stockingism ; and her powers of conversation and spirits, with 
the acuteness of her remarks, were admirable. Still, but for that 
wonderful herald Boswell, who has issued innumerable patents of 
literary nobility, she would scarcely have taken the position she now 
holds. Indeed, the world scarcely knows its obligations to that 
amazing book, which brings the reflection, how many portraits, 
figures, sketches have been lost to us, in various ages, for want of 
some such record,—a record, too, which shows the truth of the re- 
mark of Horace Walpole, when he said that any book where a man 
had set down honestly and faithfully, and without affectation, all 
that he had seen and heard, must be interesting. Which is, in- 
deed, no more than saying that it is not genius nor intellect, but 
nature pure and simple—the foundation of all human delight in the 
stage—that is the secret of the impulse that makes us buy books 
and devour them. 

Johnson made Mrs. Thrale’s acquaintance when he was nearly 
sixty, when she was a gay young woman of twenty-five, with a tall, 
portly, and stately husband, whose behaviour, which his age and in- 
firmities made more than usually unbecoming, tried her a good deal. 
After this introduction, it is well known how Johnson obtained quite 
a home at Streatham, found there all his comforts attended to, 
and entertainment which he could hope for nowhere else. He was 
made welcome for years; and though it has been the fashion to say 
that he must have been a sore tax and incubus on the hostess, with 
his humours and infirmities, it is impossible not to believe that a 
man of such reputation and such powers, with a prestige from his 
roll of acquaintance among all ranks, would have more than com- - 
pensated the rich brewer’s family for their hospitality. At the same 
time, on Johnson’s own principle of ‘ keeping your circle of friend- 
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ships in repair,’ by supplying the place of such as drop out, it is 
very difficult to keep a single friendship strong and healthy under 
conditions so intimate as was that of Johnson and Mrs. Thrale ; 
and the delicate cord, with the chafing and friction of daily contact, 
is sure to get frayed, and perhaps broken. One little scene at 
luncheon, when Miss Burney came on a visit, shows Johnson in his 
unofficial attitude, when he was most agreeable. 

‘I could not help expressing my amazement at his universal 
readiness upon all subjects, and Mrs. Thrale said to him, 

‘* Sir, Miss Burney wonders at your patience with such stuff; 
but I tell her you are used to me, for I believe I torment you with 
more foolish questions than anybody dares do.” 

‘*No, madam,’ said he, ‘‘ you don’t torment me; you teaze 
me, indeed, sometimes.”’ 

**And so I do, Dr. Johnson; and I wonder you bear with my 
nonsense.” 

‘* No, madam, you never talk nonsense ; you have as much sense 
and more wit than any woman I know.” 

‘*O!” cried Mrs. Thrale, blushing, ‘‘ it is my turn to go under 
the table this morning, Miss Burney.” 

‘¢ And yet,’’ continued the Doctor, with the most comical look, 
‘*T have known all the wits, from Mrs. Montagu down to Bet 
Flint.” 

‘* Bet Flint!” cried Mrs. Thrale. ‘‘ And pray, who is she ?”’ 

‘**O, a fine character, madam. She was habitually a slut and a 
drunkard, and occasionally a thief.” 

‘* And, for heayen’s sake, how came you to know her ?” 

‘* Why, madam, she figured in the literary world too. Bet Flint 
wrote her own life, and called herself Cassandra; and it was in verse. 
So Bet brought me her verses to correct; but I gave her half-a- 
crown, and she liked it well.” 

** And pray, what became of her, sir?” 

‘‘ Why, madam, she stole a quilt from the man of the house, 
and he had her taken up. But Bet Flint had a spirit not to be sub- 
dued ; so when she found herself obliged to go to jail, she ordered a 
sedan-chair, and bid her footboy walk before her. However, the 
boy proved refractory ; for he was ashamed, though his mistress was 
not.” 

‘* And did she ever get out of jail again, sir ?”’ 

‘** Yes, madam ; when she came to her trial, the judge acquitted 
her. ‘So now,’ she said to me, ‘the quilt is my own; and now I'll 
make a petticoat of it.” O, I loved Bet Flint!” 

‘* Bless me!’’ cried Mrs. Thrale, ‘‘ how can all these vagabonds 
contrive to get at you, of all people ?”’ 

‘*O, the dear creatures!” cried he, laughing heartily, ‘‘I can’t 
but be glad to see them,” ’ 
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But by the year 1782, after Mr. Thrale had died of apoplexy, 
the old friendship began to ravel up very fast. It is plain that she 
stood in great awe of her husband, whose irregularities she was 
forced to put up with uncomplainingly; and it is evident that the 
same influence obliged her to put up with Johnson’s plain speech 
and rather tyrannical bearing. Thrale, however, was a man of the 
world, and wished to be thought a man of fashion; and he was 
pleased with Johnson’s company. But when Mr. Thrale was dead, 
this restraint was removed. Johnson, whose irritability and in- 
firmities were increasing, not unnaturally resented the altered tone 
of the lady whom he admired, but whom he likened to a little fiutter- 
ing butterfly. He then found himself obliged to leave Streatham, 
where, though he had no strict right of possession, he had still, from 
long prescription, a title to be dealt with very indulgently. As he 
found her ‘ snubs’ and rebuffs growing intolerable, he took that solemn 
farewell of the place which is almost pathetic, going down on his 
knees, with an antique solemnity, to pray for the house and its in- 
mates. Very different was Mrs. Thrale’s behaviour, who had the 
indecorum to tell the public, shortly after the great man’s death, 
that she had retired to Bath, ‘ where she knew Mr. Johnson could 
not follow her ;’ adding, too, that the original reason of the connec- 
tion was merely ‘ his disordered health.’ She complained, too, that 
she had to make tea for him in the middle of the day. She com- 
plains of it as ‘a yoke;’ but she will ever consider it ‘the greatest 
honour which could be conferred on any one to have been the confi- 
dential friend of’—Dr. Johnson? No—of ‘ Dr. Johnson’s health, 
and to have in some measure saved from distress at least, if not 
from worse, a mind,’ &e. This might have been true; but it was 
scarcely consistent with respect or friendship to mention it. 

But there was another influence at work, which it is scarcely 
harsh to credit with the change. This character of Johnson, too, 
was written after her notorious quarrel with him, and when she 
wished to justify herself before the public. A portly Italian singer, 
Signor Piozzi—one of the race who were admired, or spoken of 
disdainfully in London—had made her acquaintance. He seems 
to have been one of those quiet, reserved, gentlemanly, but danger- 
ous music-masters, who have so often brought trouble into families, 
or dazzled a boarding-school miss. It is quite evident that the viva- 
cious little lady was at once attracted to him. She was at Brighton 
in August 1780, and was walking on the cliffs with her daughter, 
when she saw him standing at the library-door, the ‘ Yawkins’ of 
the place. With characteristic forwardness she went up to him, 
and asked him in Italian to give some lessons in singing to her 
daughter. She received a cold rebuff, Mr. Piozzi saying that he 
was there to recover his health and voice, and not for business. But 
later the same day he started out of the shop, made apologies, and 
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offered every aid in his limited power. The ‘ Yawkins’ had no doubt 
informed him who this important lady was. The same morning a 
post brought a letter of introduction from Miss Burney, introducing 
the fascinating musician as a man that would suit her tastes emi- 
nently. 

From that time the acquaintance began and prospered. He be- 
came quite intimate, staying constantly at her house with some of 
those eminent Italians who delighted, and at the same time excited 
the contempt of, the English public by their female soprano voice. 
Her diary makes various allusions to the visits and attraction of this 
sweet singer of Israel. Even Johnson wrote pleasantly about her 
‘ getting back’ her Piozzi. 

After Mr. Thrale’s death, this liking assumed the shape of a 
regular passion, which, though excusable in one of the thousand-and- 
one girls who have taken their music-master for an Apollo, in a 
woman with a daughter of twenty, and other children growing up, and 
in a widow of ripe age, who knew the world, argues a deficiency either 
of sense or self-restraint. In her papers she sets down the sort of 
coldness and persecution she experienced from her children and rela- 
tions when they heard of her new fancy, and the steps to which it 
was likely to lead. It has been the fashion to take her side in this 
matter, putting it on the ground that she was old enough to know 
what was for her interest and happiness, and entitled at her age to 
follow it out and decide for herself. But it may be said for the pre- 
sent, before we advance in the story, that there might be reasonable 
doubts as to the sincerity of the artist, when it is remembered 
that she was a lady of large private fortune, and a widow, moreover, 
with a fine jointure. Farther, let any girls of good position, family, 
and fortune think what would their feelings be when they found that 
their mamma was seriously thinking of forming an alliance with the 
music-master who had been teaching them their do, re, mi, fa, and 
who sang at concerts. 

This sensible opposition then became so marked and vigorous, 
that she was obliged to yield for the time ; and her swain, no doubt 
with genuine sincerity, agreed to go back to his native country—as 
disagreeable an exile for an Italian as Scotland used to be for the 
Scotch. 

The trial, however, was too much for the lady. The widow— 
some years beyond the age that extorted a Prince Regent’s praise 
—grew ‘love-sick,’ languished, and then fell corporeally sick. The 
doctors gave out the, to her, welcome news, that she must die 
unless she obtained her hero ; and at last wrote the only prescription 
that could do her good—the recall of Piozzi. The family gave a 
loathing consent ; and the music-master came back. 

All that follows shows that she was eminently a foolish woman. 
Any one of sense taking such a step would keep all the stages as 
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private as possible, and strive to let the proceeding jar upon the 
world as little as possible. But she at once proceeds to announce 
the step to her friends with a prodigious flourishing and complacency, 
and began with Johnson. No one has been more censured than the 
latter for his behaviour to her; and it has been so far fortunate for 
her, as it procured her the sympathy of many readers, and perhaps 
of many acquaintances. There was always some obscurity about 
Johnson’s reproof until Mr. Hayward published the full correspond- 
ence, which makes the matter clear.. His reply to this wonderful 
news was a rough, angry, and even contemptuous appeal, imploring 
her, in so many words, if the matter was not yet concluded, not to 
make a laughing-stock or a fool of herself. This was indiscreet 
perhaps, not justified by the legal technicalities of friendship ; but 
Johnson, though he was said to hide nothing of the bear but his 
skin, had still a very rough one, and had, moreover, a terrible 
growl, which, though harmless, was still as disagreeable. He was 
her friend of many years, her trustee, and virtually guardian; he 
had been the inmate of her house; and if he did presume on these 
foundations to warn her roughly, and almost rudely, very great 
allowance should be made. A more impartial judgment would be, 
that he was wholly justified, and required to do so by his office and 
duty. 

The reply, as was to be expected, was in a strain of deep re- 
sentment—virtually bidding him attend to his own concerns, and as 
virtually renouncing his friendship. Whatever had been his fault, 
his rejoinder was noble for its tenderness, apologetic tone, and con- 
fession of having exceeded his duty. And so that famous friendship 
ended. But she was sensitive to a degree about the step she was 
taking ; and on all sides was receiving rebuffs from those on whom 
she foolishly tried to force her theory—that Mr. Piozzi was some- 
thing beyond a musician—that he had been living in a palace with 
a Spanish marquis abroad, &c.; unsubstantial sort of rehabilitation, 
as the marquis was merely a patron of his. This little trouble, like 
a straw showing the current, gives a hint of greater folly. Miss 
Burney, a bosom friend, could not bring herself to enter rapturously 
into the plan; nor could she warmly congratulate, or share in that 
partnership of joy which was expected from her. The result was a 
quarrel with her. 

In due course they were married, and went away to Italy. The 
lady was certainly happy, and her new husband behaved with a deli- 
cacy and gratitude and dignity which shows that she had not mis- 
taken his character. But still, in her letters home she must be 
always restlessly on the defensive; enumerating triumphantly any 
attentions paid to them, as it were saying, ‘ Now, you see, we have 
not lost caste!’ At last they returned, took a house, and succeeded 
in mustering a crowd of distinguished acquaintances round them ; 
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to which she would again appeal, as a proof that her marriage had 
made no difference in her position. By and by Mr. Piozzi built a 
house in Wales, and then changed his religion—a step in an Italian 
Catholic by no means of fruitful promise. Her friend Johnson, 
had he been alive, would have explained to her, as he did once with 
admirable judgment, what results usually attend such a change, and 
that ‘there is so much laceration of mind in such a conversion, that 
it can hardly be sincere and lasting.’ In the case of the average 
Italian or Frenchman, his religion sits so lightly on him, that the 
‘laceration’ may not be serious; but so much has been given up, 
that it is likely to end in indifference. 

In the year 1809 this gentleman died, after a married life of 
some twenty-eight years. It was time that her volatile and flutter- 
ing heart should at length be fixed, by the sobering influence of 
a second widowhood, as well as by advancing age. She retired to 
Bath, and fell at once into that card-playing, gossiping, scandal- 
loving, racketing sort of life, which half a century ago seemed to be 
always associated with mineral waters in England. These lingering 
elements were admirably caught and described by Mr. Dickens, be- 
fore they had time to die out, in the pages of his Pickwick. There, 
while junketing merrily, and figuring as one of the powers of the 
place, she was to be the gentle victim of a new passion. 

A young actor, of the romantic name of William Augustus Con- 
way, had come from that wonderful dramatic nursery, the Dublin 
stage, and made his appearance on the London boards in 1813. 
He seems to have had no histrionic merits, according to the old- 
fashioned criterion—which exacted gifts of elocution, passion, power, 
&c.; but according to the present state of public taste his fate was 
a little hard, as he had all the elements for a genuine success. He 
had a beautiful face, a remarkable figure, elegantly made and singu- 
larly graceful. As it was, these perfections secured him the honour 
of playing with Miss O’Neil; and in love-pieces, where she was the 
enchanting heroine and attracted all attention, his other deficiences 
might be reasonably overlooked. Presently came the great Kean, 
and the handsome William Augustus Conway was quite extinguished. 
When he was acting at provincial theatres he came to Bath, and the 
widow of Mr. Thrale and Mr. Piozzi—then about seventy-three— 
saw him, and again succumbed to a new infatuation. 

Infatuation is indeed the name, if we may judge by the letters 
of one whom it is scarcely irreverence to call a very silly old lady. 
They are indeed a testimony to the sagacity of Samuel Johnson, now 
long in his grave, and whose unsparing severity on the eve of her 
second marriage they more than justify. She was not old enough 
to have this set to the account of age; and for many years later 
was to be accounted the most amazingly intelligent and vivacious old 
lady ever known. This pitiable story adds yet another instance of 
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that compromising infatuation, to which the most eminent seem to 
be the victims.” 

In the month of September 1819 she thus commences her 
amatory strains : 

‘Three Sundays have now elapsed since James brought me 
dearest Mr. Conway’s promise to write to me the very next, and 
were it not for the newspaper which came on Tuesday the 24th 
August—sending me to rest comfortable, though sick enough, and 
under the influence of landanum—I should relapse into my former 
state of agonising apprehension on your account; but that little 
darling autograph round the paper was written so steady, and so 
completely in the old way, whenever I look at it my spirits revive, 
and hope (true pulse of life) ceases to intermit, for a while at least, 
and bids me be assured we soon shall meet again. I really was very 
ill three or four days; but the jury of matrons who sat on my com- 
plaint acquitted the apricots which I accused, and }aid they (all but 
two) proved an alibi. Some of the servants, who were ill too, found 
out that we had, in Bessy’s absence, got some mildewed tea that 
lay in a damp closet at the last lodging. We are now removed 
to a palace, a Weston palazzino, where we propose receiving Mr. 
Conway.’ 

She could be very graphic and amusing, this old lady; and one 
of the most curious features in her letters is a sort of badinage, 
assumed with great art, when she found herself growing too ardent, 
and which seemed to plead delicately that she was privileged, and 
only half in earnest. That stroke of the ‘jury of matrons’ is highly 
comic; and she rather indiscreetly alludes to ‘a superannuated beauty 
fifteen or twenty years younger than myself, but sick and dropsical ; 
her legs hanging over her shoes.’ This, too, is artfully put, as who 
should say, ‘Good care and preservation do not depend on age ; 
for here is a professed beauty far younger, and not nearly so well 
preserved.’ She tells him also her really clever nomenclature for the 
months; which, as she asks with justice, are quite as good as Floréal 
and Prairial : 

SNEEzyY, 


Nippy, y To be succeeded by Winter, f WHEEZzY, 


Autumn is 


( Drirry, ) 
J 
} 


L Surry; FREEzY; 


( SHowERY, ] Horry, 
Till Spring returns, -;| Bowery, |- and Summer’s Poppy, 
f FLOWERY; J (as this year) f Croppy. 

The young actor, however, flagged occasionally in his devotion ; 
was often ill, and did not write; and she would appeal to him 
pathetically : 

‘I feel much more immediately and sincerely interested in our 

* Of the genuineness of the following letters there can be no question. Their 


authenticity is proved in a manner quite convincing; but their style is even a better 
proof. 
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own meeting after such cruel illness and dangers, and a silence that 
has shaken my courage more than all the savage shoutings of this 
new-fangled reformation. Good-night ; and God bless my valued 
friend, for whose perfect recovery and long-continued happiness I 
will pray till the post comes in. Yes; and till life goes out from 
poor H.L.P. I would keep up my spirits—as you wish me—and 
your spirits too. But how can I? Send a newspaper at least. O, 
for a breath of intelligence, however short, respecting health and 
engagements !’ 

She appealed to him characteristically : 

‘I wrote to fine Mr. Davie Robinson, Villiers-street, in the 
Strand, and bade him, when he sent my stock of wine to Bath, put 
half-a-dozen bottles of the very same in a basket and deliver to 
Mrs. Rudd, 41 Gerrard-street, Soho.’ 

But it miscarried. Still, 


‘I wish my beloved friend to keep his spirits up, but have 
enough to do on his dear account to keep up my own. Yet shall 
not the one alleviating drop of comfort, as you kindly call my letters, 
ever fail. Mrs. Stratton saw the horrid paragraph inserted in the 
Courier—she writes with all possible tenderness, and, I really do 
believe, true concern. Mr. Bunn’s elegant expressions of friendship 
pleased me too.’ 


Elegant expressions of friendship! Here we enter on the sen- 
timental strain; and indeed love-making or love-writing, at this 
epoch, seems to have followed the model of Yorick and Eliza : 

‘Here am I, however, praying most fervently for your restora- 
tion to all that makes life desirable, and giving God thanks for the 
power He lends me of affording solace to the finest soul, the fairest 
emanation of its celestial origin that ever was enclosed in human 
clay. Such clay! But we must all be contented to bear our cross. 
The paschal lamb—type of our blessed Saviour—was ordered to 
be eaten,’ &c. 

This, too, is another expedient with elderly lovers—to blend 
religion with their ravings ; and as we have seen, the artful Yorick 
became paternal and highly clerical in his exhortations, but Mrs. 
Piozzi verges on the profane. As Christmas draws on she touches 
a congenial string : 

‘ Accept, dearest Mr. Conway, of a real Christmas pie: it will 
be such a nice thing for you when, coming late home, there is no 
time for a better supper; but Bessy begs you will not try to eat 
the crust; it will keep for weeks this weather. The fleece should 
be a golden one, had I the magic powers of Medea; but I do think 
I was baby enough to be ashamed last night of owning I had not 
three pounds in the house, except your money, laid by for my 
benefit-ticket, which shall be replaced before that day comes.’ 
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But he got to Bath at last, and the following agitated letter 
must have made the invalid smile : 

‘ Half-dead Bessy—more concerned at what I feel for you than 
what she feels for herself—brings this note. Mrs. Pennington left 
me in real affliction ; and if she found no billet at the Elephant and 
Castle directed to her from Kingsmead, will carry home a half- 
broken heart. Let my maid see you, for mercy’s sake. ‘‘ Lord, 
ma’am,”’ said she, ‘‘ why, if Mr. Conway was at Birmingham, you 
would send me; and now he is only three streets off.””’ (Artful 
maid! Here also following the immemorial precedents; aged 
spinsters and widows, from Mrs. Wadman downwards, always ac- 
cepting such comfort from their familiars.) ‘Go I wrt,’ adds Mrs. 
Piozzi, in large capitals; ‘if I die upon the road, rather than see 
you swallowing down agony, and saying nothing but how. well you 
are to everybody, when I know you are wretched beyond telling !’ 
Instead of Bessy, James goes; and Mr. Conway was implored to 
let him ‘at least see and speak to you.’ 

Motives of delicacy would of course account for the substitution.* 

Here, in another letter, it seems as if Mr. Sterne himself was 
beginning : 

‘I would not hurry you for the world. Take your own time, 
and do it your own way; or rather suffer nature to do it—that has 
done so much for you; more, I do think, than for any mortal man. 
See what a scar the surgeon, however skilful, would have made in 
that beautiful neck; while nature’s preparation, through previous 
agony, made suppurating ease come on unfelt ; and the wound heals 
almost without a cicatrix, does it not? So will it be with the 
mind. My own hasty folly and my ‘‘ violent love outran the pauser 
reason.’ Whilst I am advising my beloved patient, however, to 
turn the torrent of his fancy toward the past occurrences of human 
life, the dear pathetic letter now in my bosom forced me on the same 
method this forenoon, when my heart really sunk at the thought of 
such coarse conduct.’ 

This high-flown style is delicious; and ‘ suppurating ease’ is 
true medical sentiment. Mr. Conway had been contemned by a 
young lady to whom he had paid attention, on the ground of his 
inferior station and birth. His patroness and admirer is furious, 
and refurbishes some of those old weapons with which she had de- 
fended her Piozzi. His family was superior to hers ‘ des deux cétés, 


je sais ce que je dis.’ She went to a party, and the image of the 


Adonis thus attends her : 
‘ Who, I wonder, was that tall man I met at my last party ? 
his aspect shocked and haunted me like a spectre so apparently 


* Mr. Sterne also introduced another person, when writing to ‘my L——’, and 
who, it will be remembered, he ‘ sympathised with in the dressing-room.’ 
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majestic in misfortune. The master of the house was pointing me 
out to him, as if to win his attention; but no look, no smile en- 
sued. He was not like you, except his lofty carriage. Yet I kept 
on thinking, So will my Conway stand when next I see him. It 
was an odd feel; and your distress presented itself so forcibly to 
my imagination at the moment, that my mind instinctively under- 
stood—all was indeed over.’ 

All this is incoherent and strange. Again the maid comes on 
the scene : 

‘ Bessy cries ; but begs me not to lose my life between my scorn 
of your tormentors, and tenderness for your health.’ 

But it is not uncharitable to suppose that Bessy was looking 
for a substantial legacy. The lady was presently suffering all the 
torments of jealousy ; and certainly it is pitiable, if not laughable, to 
see the condition of the poor old dame descending even to the mean- 
ness of depreciating a rival.* 

Mrs. Piozzi writes with delight how she treated this family who 
had dared to trifle with her Conway. It was probably the old story. 
—a young girl flattered at the attentions of a handsome young fel- 
low unsuitable in station, and the object of her civility interpreting 
it as serious encouragement. 

‘ Now, however, I rise to say how the evening at Eckersall’s 
passed off. Mrs. Stratton and her eldest granddaughter came early ; 
so I returned their salutation much as usual—only refusing the hands 

I could not touch—and talked with Mr. Fuller about ancient Thebes, 
its hundred gates, &c. The young lady’s airy manner—such as you 
describe rightly, contrasting with your own cruel situation—quite 
shocked me. No crying, no cast-down looks, no whimpering, as last 
year—changeful as the weather or the wind, she seems at perfect 
ease. Mrs. Stratton not so. Waddling up to me in the course of 
the night, she said she wanted to talk with me. ‘‘ Impossible !’’ was 
the reply. ‘‘ My life is spent in such a crowd of late.” ‘‘ But ona 
particular subject, Mrs. Piozzi.” ‘Lord, ma’am, who can talk on 
particular subjects in an assembly-room ? and the King ill beside !”’ 
So there it ended ; and-for me there it shall end.’ 

Mr. Conway could not have been in the least obliged to her for 
this championship. No doubt he would have been eager to know 
what Mrs. Stratton had to say. She being ‘ quite shocked’ at the 
young lady’s airy manner is true old woman’s spite. But presently 
she cannot contain her spite and jealousy. 


*The young lady he admired would seem to have been the daughter of a 
Mrs. Stratton; and it seems more than probable that this name links this episode 
to the more romantic one of Yorick and Eliza. When the latter was sailing in the 
Earl of Chatham, her friend and fellow-passenger was a Miss Light, who afterwards 
married a ‘ George Stratton, Esq.,’ counsellor at Bombay. Now Eliza herself lived 
in Bath, where Sterne’s Journal was only recently found, and it is very likely that 
this may have been the same Miss Light returned. 
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‘°Tis not a year and a quarter since dear Conway, accepting of 
my portrait sent to Birmingham, said to the bringer, “‘ O, if your 
lady but retains her friendship—O, if I can but keep her patronage 
—TI care not for the rest.” And now, when that friendship follows 
you through sickness and through sorrow—now that her patronage 
is daily rising in importance—upon a lock of hair given or refused 
by une petite traitresse hangs all the happiness of my once high- 
spirited and high-blooded friend. Let it not be so. Exalt thy love, 
dejected heart, and rise superior to such narrow minds. Do not, 
however, fancy she will ever be punished in the way you mention : 
no, no; she'll wither on the thorny stem, dropping the faded and 
ungathered leaves ; a china rose of no good scent or flavour, false in 
apparent sweetness, deceitful when depended on—unlike the flower 
produced in colder climates, which is sought for in old age, preserved 
even after death a lasting and an elegant perfume—a medicine too, 
for those whose shattered nerves require astringent remedies !’ 

Then she enters on a religious homily. It was preaching, she 
owned, but still it came from ‘a heart, as Mrs. Lee says, twenty- 
six years old, and, as H. L. P. feels it to be, all your own.’ She 
would ‘die to serve him;’ and sends a bottle of wine, also a par- 
tridge. ‘The Courtenays all inquired for my Conway; all who 
seek favour of me, ask for you; all but—’ Which aposiopesis, of 
course, is for the benefit of the little traitresse. Her indefatigable 
arts in trying to propitiate him show the highest ingenuity. She, 
as it were, flies up and down, driving a nail here, a nail there, into 
the coffin of his affection for her rival. Yet it is easy to see her 
uneasiness, as the uneasy thought must have flashed across her at 
times, that she was too old for these dalliances. Then her impulse 
is to stifle any such association in his mind by the judicious offering 
of wine, or a partridge, or, more frequently still, by taking and dis- 
posing of tickets for his benefit. The mixture of flattery—the wish 
to make herself of importance, and, at the same time, give him the 
idea that his merits alone were the cause of the sale of the tickets 
—this little contention of motives can be read plainly in the follow- 
ing: ‘I was happy to see my dear friend’s handwriting, as soon as 
I came home, and the tickets. I must certainly have another box 
secured in my name, if you have no objection. You see by the en- 
closed how they will insist on coming to what they call my places. 
My Welsh friends, however, have more wit. Mr. and Mrs. Lut- 
wyche gave me two bank-notes for two tickets, and they must have 
front seats in the next loge to where I sit myself.’ 

It would seem almost that he was disappointed at her so cava- 
lierly refusing to listen to what the mother of his beloved had to 
say, for the conversation came off later. Some of the passages are 
worth noting as touches of human character. 

This was at the end of February 1820, and this is the last of 
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these curious letters. In another month the poor infatuated old 
lady died, eighty-two years old. 

The young actor pursued his career. It is not mentioned whe- 
ther he ‘took,’ as the phrase runs, anything under her will. He 
certainly might have reasonable expectations, even as compensation 
for the ridicule he must have endured in Bath circles. He pursued 
his theatrical course, but seems to have failed everywhere, or to 
have left that undefined impression of neither satisfaction nor dis- 
satisfaction, and which is about as bad as failure. Disgusted at 
this indifference, he went to America, and completed his series of 
failures out there. Too sensitive to laugh at newspaper squibs and 
critiques, or even to learn the art of appearing indifferent, he sank 
into despondency, and became ‘serious,’ as it is called. This de- 
veloped into a morbid dejection. Ona voyage from New York to 
Charleston it was noticed how silent and dejected he was, and that, 
though the weather was raw, he persisted in wearing only the lightest 
summer apparel. On the 24th January 1828, when the passengers 
were going down to dinner, he told the captain ‘he should never 
want dinner more,’ and presently flung himself overboard. The body 
was recovered. His effects were sold, and among them were the 
curious letters which may have just excited the amusement and pity 
of the reader.* 


* They are published in a little pamphlet by Mr. J. Russell Smith, of Soho. 
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ONE SUMMER MONTH 


BY MARK HARDCASTLE, AUTHOR 9F ‘THE ARRANDEL MOTTO’ 


In Two Parts :—Part I. 





Arter trying in vain to tempt little Dick from his painting, I am 
at last reduced to having a game of battledore with myself; in which 
I am surprised by Crannigan, who enters the schoolroom with a 
raised finger, and the modest inquiry: Do I not think there is a 
great noise in the room ? . 

I have not remarked it, I say, hiding the battledore between my- 
self and the table, and slipping the shuttlecock into my pocket. Has 
she ? 

‘That is not the point to question,’ she returns loftily. ‘My 
fear is less poor dear Mrs. Cortley’s head will suffer.’ 

Now as I know the suffering of Mrs. Cortley’s head to be Cran- 
nigan’s one illusion, and as the drawing-room, where she is sitting 
now, is a long way off, and Mrs. Cortley very deaf, I am not so 
much overwhelmed by this fear as I might have been. 

‘I wonder you can play that childish game alone, Miss Royes,’ 
she continues, unfortunately catching sight of quiet little Dick bend- 
ing over his paints. But without waiting for an answer, she shuts 
the door and goes. 

I put the battledore and shuttlecock away, and sit down beside 
my little pupil to admire and criticise his vermilion representation 
of arose. Being one of my usual occupations, its interest and ex- 
citement wear off presently. 

‘ Dick, come and play ‘‘I spy” in the garden.’ 

‘Wouldn’t you drather sit here, Jean ?’ 

Feeling rather ashamed of my preference for out-of-doors, I leave 
the correction of Dick’s grammar until to-morrow. Ten minutes 
afterwards he drops his paint-brush, to stare bewildered at a queenly 
character gliding over the faded old carpet, and declaiming touch- 
ingly. 

‘You are always acting, Jean,’ he says at last, in a slightly in- 
jured tone. ‘ Who is that?’ 

When the speech is ended I throw off the ‘character,’ and 
answer him. 

‘That’s Lady Macbeth. [I'll tell you lots of things about Lady 
Macbeth some day, Oliver’ (I often call him Oliver, because he re- 
minds me of Oliver Twist). 

‘Don’t act any more. Sit here, and let me read to you.’ 

It is a thrilling narrative, the hero of which is a truant, who, in 
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his pursuit of pleasure, meets the inevitable watery grave which 
awaits the truant of fiction. My feeble mind cannot grasp the full 
horror of the situation without various interruptory questions, which 
prolong the tale considerably. Yet the end comes, and there is still 
an hour before Dick’s bed-time. 

‘ Now tell me a story,’ he says, climbing on my knee,—‘ a long 
one, about very wild beasts. Will you, Jean ?’ 

I tell him the old story of Androcles and the lion; and big 
tears gather in his wide eyes while I very slowly bring the lion into 
the arena. And when the story is ended, big tears there are in my 
eyes too; though my thoughts have not gone with it, but have 
’ hovered about the little unfinished story of my own narrow life. 

I daresay that years ago Mrs. Cortley was a loving anxious 
mother and a devoted wife, her husband’s will in all things being 
hers. Now she is scarcely loving even to her lonely little grandson, 
and anxious about nothing—unless she may be anxious in her heart 
to follow her seventeen children and their father; and Crannigan’s 
will now is in all things hers. 

She tires sadly of me, unless I sit quite still with my work, or 
talk in a distinct slow voice on the subject of bishops—a subject in 
which I am given to founder hopelessly. And O, sometimes I sadly 
tire too of her. I try to remember that every beggar who comes to 
her door receives twopence ; I try to remember how punctually she 
pays me my ten guineas every quarter-day; yet I cannot help so 
often tiring of her. Except the servants, we are but four in the 
household, and I think there is but little sympathy among us. 
Apart from my association with Dick, neither Mrs. Cortley nor her 
companion take any interest in me at all. They hardly seem to know 
whether I have a home or not, unless they rightly guess that, if I 
had, I should not have borne this cramping home so long. I cer- 
tainly don’t like teaching ; I am afraid I never shall like it; and I 
should very, very much like to have enough money just not to be 
obliged to teach. Still, I would not care to have as much as Mrs. 
Cortley herself, if I must be, like her, under the rule of such a fussy 
old thing as Crannigan—companion, housekeeper, attendant, what- 
ever she calls herself, to Mrs. Cortley. I never knew one person so 
devoted to another in all my life before. All her pride, as well as 
all her affection, is vested in her mistress. ‘A lady who has reared 
seventeen children,’ she sometimes says to me, ‘is a lady to be 
respected and admired. Four times has she been the happy mother 
of two twins: Miss Royes it makes me proud to wait upon her now.’ 

Poor Crannigan! The ‘two twins’ four times told. seem to have 
lightened her burden considerably. She amuses me a good deal on 
the rare occasions when she will talk to me; there are such un- 
expected turns in her phraseology sometimes. She is such a queer- 
looking woman too, with her broad, brown, fidgety face, always set 
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in an elaborate and highly-coloured bonnet or cap, and wide feet 
encased in ankle-strap shoes. She would rather not go out at all 
than have to put on boots; and sandals she calls ‘ full dress.’ She 
has a shadow of rheumatism always floating over her, which has 
never, within my experience, descended and settled in any particular 
quarter, but which is often what she calls ‘ threatening,’ on which 
occasions she has a lively fear that it is going to ‘lay her down.’ 
It never has done so yet; still the fear is as lively as ever. But for 
the expression of that fear, we might never guess the probable visita- 
tion of any malady ; for if there is one thing to which Crannigan is 
more inclined than another, it is embonpoint; and if there is one 
thing to which she is more disinclined than another, it is the sys- 
tem of Banting. 

Poor old Crannigan ! I can see how valuable, or perhaps invalu- 
able, she is to Mrs. Cortley; and her indifferent superiority to me 
is but a very little drop of bitterness in my cup. She has lived here 
for fifty years, and has known all the seventeen children whom their 
mother ‘reared,’ as she says, but who in fact all died in childhood 
except two—Dick’s mother (who was drowned with her husband 
when Dick was a baby), and the eldest son, Captain.Cortley, who 
died since I have lived here, and has left an only son, heir to all his 
grandmother’s property, as well as his own. I want to see this son, 
because I like his picture so much, he has such a brave, kind, 
thoughtful face. I never liked his father, who used to come here 
regularly four times every year, and never brought a bit of pleasure 
with him, but quite the contrary. He was a regular Beau Brummel ; 
never came down-stairs until the day was middle-aged, and then 
amused himself through luncheon by asking ridiculous school-room 
questions of Dick, who never used to know the answers, and so ap- 
pealed to me, who never used to know them either. As long as the 
child only looked his appeal, I could avoid his eye by addressing a 
lively soliloquy to Crannigan, or resuscitating an interesting bishop 
for Mrs. Cortley. But when despair prompted him to question me, 
and Captain Cortley backed it up by inquiring whether ‘that was 
not an easy question for a boy of his age to answer?’ the ceiling 
seemed to come down and press on my head; everything on my 
plate looked uneatable. ‘If you really do not know, Dick,’ I would 
say with a serene surprise, ‘I will tell you about it after dinner. I 
am too much disappointed to do so now.’ And I did tell him all 
about it after dinner, but not before I had secretly referred to a 
reliable authority. Iam afraid that if Dick had defied the interro- 
gatory little captain, or at any rate shaken his fist at him in our 
solitude, I should have loved the child all the better. There are 
many very awkward things about a governess’s life. She is expected 
to know such a number of little things, which don’t make her life a 
bit pleasanter or cheerier—cases and declensions, and latitudes and 
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meridians. If I had my own way, I should never interfere with any 
one of them. 

Yes, I did dislike Captain Cortley; but his son does not look at 
all like him—Captain Arthur, he is always called, to distinguish 
him from his father, who was commander in the navy. I think it 
would be pleasant to have him staying here for a little time. I 
might hear a sound of laughter that was not my own. I might not 
be reduced to holding conversations with myself in the apple-tree 
after Dick is gone to bed; or rehearsing soliloquies in character ; or 
making jokes, and pretending to be astonished at them and amused. 
I might hear a young gay voice about the house. I might be spoken 
to now and then, as other girls are spoken to. 

I daresay I ought not to mind about any of these things, only 
my work ; but, however much I try, my heart will not grow indif- 
ferent ; and I cannot help longing and searching for something to 
fill it. I find many odd little solitary pleasures sometimes, too, and 
I pursue them under great difficulties—the pursuit invariably aston- 
ishing my sober little Dick exceedingly. If Mrs. Cortley would let 
us have some books, it would be different ; but I know Ministering 
Children off by heart; and there is hardly another in the room, 
except Dick’s lesson-books. 

. Bundoran, Co. Donegal. 

‘Resolved: That I will live with all my might.’ I forget whose 
words those were originally, but they are mine for the present. 
For this one month I am going to live with all my might. It is the 
first long holiday I have had in all four years; and the first time I 
have left that square brick cage in Omagh, where so much of my 
life has been, and is to be, spent. How different this place is, with 
its fresh, broad, sea-born air; its stillness that is not stagnation ; 
its restlessness that is not work! I feel as if we were all changed ; 
as if we could not be the same people that we were at home yester- 
day morning. «I, sitting here on a little bit of the shore that has 
drifted away into an island, and is so almost inaccessible that they 
call it Gibraltar; Dick lying by me, watching the clouds; Mrs. 
Cortley in her Bath-chair, rolling slowly round and round the small 
green on the cliff behind us, which they call the Downs; and Cran- 
nigan, sauntering beside her under a large yellow parasol, and a 
brown hat of almost the same circumference. There lies no land 
now, I believe, between me and America. Below me a few little 
boats ride lightly over the sunny waves; others lean lazily resting 
on one side. Out into the sea beyond stretches the bold brown 
headland of Killibegs. Sometimes I get a delicious hour here alone, 
with a book, lying at full length, forgetting that there is any such 
thing as worry, or toil, or dependence in the world. 

How beautiful the scene is, and how thirstily my eyes drink in 
its beauty! Is it any wonder I should try to live with all my might ? 
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The very sea-breezes woo me to enjoyment; the waves laugh with 
me; the sunshine smiles upon the glorious hills. Following these . 
examples, I will for these few weeks enjoy ‘ right livingly.’ 

Even little Dick is not half so glad of this holiday as I am my- 
self. When he brought me word into the school-room, the day before 
yesterday, that it had all been decided suddenly, and we were to 
go to Bundoran next morning, I could not help kissing him a dozen 
times for his news. Then, laughing at his astonishment, I ran off 
down the garden, jumped on the low branch of the apple-tree, and 
let my glad thoughts have it all their own way. But he soon found 
me, the garden being about as much adapted for concealment as a 
billiard-table ; and when he joined me, I kissed him again, and burst 
out singing so rapturously, that his eyes opened to what must surely 
have been their widest extent, and he inquired coolingly, ‘ Why I 
was so silly ?’ 

‘ Because you are not, Oliver. You ought to be silly, because 
you are so small, and because you have a holiday. But you won’t 
be, and so I must.’ 

He could not catch the light upon that reasoning; so I got him up 
in the tree beside me, and tried to find out what Bundoran was like. 

‘O, it isn’t a very good place,’ said Dick, in his small practical 
way. ‘ Crannigan says everybody are Roman Catholics, and she 
used to see the girls kneeling in the wet streets with bare legs if 
they met a bishop, for him to bless them.’ 

‘ Are the streets always wet, then ?’ 

‘I don’t know; but that’s what Crannigan says. And do you 
know, Jean, she says that not long ago—and p’raps now—there’s 
an island not far from the shore where they pray to an old figure off 
a ship; they think it’s a god, you know.’ 

*O, Dick!’ I cried, screwing my mouth into contortions of horror, 
but laughing all over my face besides, ‘what a terrible place to 
go to!’ 

‘I believe you like it,’ he said sententiously ; and I told him I 
verily believed I did, and jumped from my perch, and raced him 
round and round the very round flower-beds, until Crannigan tapped 
on the window-pane, and asked whether it would not be wiser in 
me to be packing my ‘things.’ I nodded, and disappeared like the 
wind, giving Dick a tap as I passed; for there is a belief prevalent 
in the minds of Dick and me, that whoso succeeds in depositing the 
‘last touch’ has the preéminence. 

Not the striking of a single quarter of an hour did I miss hear- 
ing all that night; and I had been hours dressed when Dick opened 
his eyes upon my excited face. 

‘Is it you, Jean? Isn’t it very early ?’ 

‘Very, dear. Jump up; I think you forget we are going to 
Bundoran.’ 
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‘No, I don’t forget,’ he said, rising slowly to kiss me. ‘ How 
. glad you are!’ 

Glad! I should think so. My feet were never still about the 
house until Dick and I had taken our seats opposite the old ladies 
in the big brougham. Very unexpectedly then Mrs. Cortley began 
to speak to me; and very difficult I found it, as we drove along 
(though we always drive so slowly), to hear the soft voice, which is 
growing so low and subdued as her deafness increases. 

‘I think you understand, Miss Royes, that this is to be a holi- 
day for Dick; but I hope you will keep him under your care and 
supervision just as usual. To-morrow I expect his cousin Arthur 
to join us, and he used to be very fond of leading the child into 
mischief. He may still have the same inclination, though I hear 
he is very much changed lately—of course since his father’s death ; 
and I shall not be comfortable unless I can feel sure that you are 
always with Dick.’ 

‘I think I am always with Dick,’ I said, smiling a little. 

‘I hope Arthur will not disturb my quiet household,’ resumed 
Mrs. Cortley, glancing towards Crannigan, as if she were already 
tired of addressing me; ‘but at any rate Miss Royes can prevent 
Dick helping him. I should not like my poor little grandson, who 
has nothing to depend on but his own talents, to grow up random 
or fond of amusement.’ 

My conscience pricked me guiltily on the score of my own ran- 
domness and fondness for amusement; but I remembered comfortingly 
that Dick does not certainly carry either sin to excess. 

‘I am sure you will forward this wish of mine, Miss Royes ?’ 

I, being addressed again, answered that I would try. 

‘Dick is fond of you, I observe,’ continued Mrs. Cortley in her 
measured tones, ‘and I am quite satisfied that he should be so.’ 

This was so much more considerate a speech than I was ac- 
customed to—and tears seem so near one’s eyes when one’s heart 
is filled with a great joy—that mine started at her few words. 

‘I will try to deserve his fondness,’ I said very earnestly, ‘ by 
being patient and careful in the help I give him.’ 

Then she lay back in her corner, and said no more. 

What a funny journey we had! Mr. Ruskin must have over- 
looked it when he said that we no longer travel, we arrive at places. 
Yesterday I emphatically spent in travelling. After the long, stiff, 
closed-in drive into Enniskillen, what a treat it seemed to find one- 
self on board the little steamer which was to take us down Lough 
Erne, and which —as the handbills expressly stated — ruled the 
waves! I had read this in the morning on the impregnable Ennis- 
killen walls ; yet—as we glided smoothly on in a shining glittering 
pathway, among the small wooded islands which rose dark and rich 
out of the silvery water (and of which, they say, the lake has one 
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for every day in the year)—it was borne in upon me that its sway 
was a sinecure: there were no waves to rule. 

‘Isn’t it beautiful? O, Oliver, isn’t it beautiful ?’ I cried, as 
we glided past the mountainous shore, the little vessel skimming 
daintily over the sunstreaked water. ‘And are there really 365 
islands ?’ 

‘I believe there are,’ said Crannigan, stopping beside us for a 
moment. ‘ Don’t they look exactly like Xmas puddings?’ (which 
she always amused me by pronouncing as it is spelt.) ‘Iam not 
an imaginary person at all, but I do see that.’ 

‘Which of these is like Robinson Crusoe’s island ?’ asked Dick, 
while we leant together over the side of the boat. 

And I showed him one with a little cabin on it; and we were 
both entirely satisfied with the resemblance. 

Presently Dick nestled beside me on the seat, and his little head 
grew heavy on my shoulder. I recalled the assertion of the bills. 
If the steamer did not exactly rule the waves, she felt them con- 
siderably. If they did not exactly feel her sway, we did. ‘ We are 
in the broad lake now,’ Dick said, rousing himself uncomfortably. 
His pale little face was growing rather greenish; I put him to lie 
on the seat with his head in my lap; and then I found that I was 
feeling rather less comfortable than usual. 

‘Go downstairs a bit,’ said Crannigan, emerging from the low 
close doorway, ‘ and take something to eat. The pastry is good.’ 

I could not venture to disturb Dick, and my own soul recoiled 
from cabinic atmosphere at such a moment; doubly recoiled when 
that atmosphere was imbued with pastry. 

At Belleek, where we landed, a novel scene presented itself to 
my English eyes. A row of extraordinary vehicles stood ready to 
convey us on to Bundoran, and every driver was talking rapidly at 
the top of his voice, and wearing himself out by gestures. Fore- 
most in the line stood a kind of Black Hole of Calcutta on wheels, 
from the innermost corner of which I was, after a time, aware that 
Crannigan was beckoning to me. The long line of open Irish cars, 
which I was watching (where the passengers sat on two long seats, 
their backs against the luggage, piled alarmingly high down the 
middle), were far more enticing to me. I popped my head in at 
the dungeon door, and asked if Dick and I might go in one of the 
outside cars. We might, Crannigan said, but did not know whom we 
might not sit by. From which speech I inferred that the attractive 
machine, on whose threshold I was standing, was reserved for the 
aristocracy. 

We sat next no one worse than a corpulent priest, who laughed 
a great deal, and cracked many broad jokes across the luggage with 
a very small priest on the opposite side. I have never yet seen 
quite a middle-sized Irish priest. He seemed rather puzzled and 
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amused by Dick’s long serious face ; and thinking we were crushed, 
he asked him pleasantly if he should nurse him. Dick gripped the 
seat each side him with tight little fingers, and looked up politely 
alarmed. 

‘O no, thank you; I am very comfortable, thank you; indeed, 
thank you.’ 

I enjoyed that drive excessively. I am very glad there is no 
railway yet; we should not have seen half so much; nothing at 
all, perhaps, of the quaint little town of Ballyshannon, whose High- 
street looks almost as perpendicular as the sides of these cliffs, and 
in whose narrow odorous back streets, bare-legged, bare-headed girls 
stood about, deftly working in horsehair, and offering us brooches, 
bracelets, and necklets of it, in scarlet, black, and white. The lake 
grew into the sea; the evening ocean-wind blew on my eager face. 
Dick pointed out the landmarks of Bundoran. The car turned out 
of the principal street up to Brighton-terrace —a row of twelve 
smallish white houses built sideways on a cliff; in front of which, 
beyond the drive, stretched a long sandy green, where, of course, 
croquet is established. 

Standing at the door while our luggage was taken in, I look 
down upon the town on my left ; the sea before me; and on my right 
the Downs, which Mrs. Cortley’s chair is just now leaving. 

Now Dick and I are going in, descending the rock cautiously. 
What a night it is! It almost seems unnatural to go indoors. 

‘Won't we climb about and enjoy ourselves to-morrow, Oliver ?’ 

On the croquet-ground a brilliant group has gathered, and light 
young laughter reaches Dick and me as we slowly open the gate into 
the terrace. Girls in bright picturesque dresses stand about upon 
the grass, while young men saunter among them. Not so intent 
are they upon the hoops as upon the looks and acts of their com- 
panions ; not so much amused by the game as by the jesting words 
that pass among them. One especially, I notice—a fair little girl 
with beautiful Irish eyes, and not a bit of Irish brusquerie; so 
small, and so lightly dressed, that she looks fairylike in the dreamy 
twilight. A girl whose age must be about my own age, but whose 
face is fresh and uncarelined, as a girl’s face should be. Passing 
more closely to her than to any of the others, I suddenly feel myself 
big and clumsy ; my dress hangs awkwardly about my feet ; and my 
hat feels grim and heavy in its featherless plainness. 

‘Eunice, come in, my darling!’ calls a lady’s voice from the 
window next to ours. And the girl, throwing down her mallet, 
runs lightly past me, and springs up the steps. ‘O, do stay longer, 
Eunice !’ ery the eager voices she has left. But she only turns at 
the door, shaking her head; and in a moment I see her at the open 
window, beside the lady who has called her, holding up her tiny face 
ior a kiss. 
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‘Jean, you ar’n’t so glad as you were, are you? What are you 
thinking ?’ 

‘I fancied the mist was creeping towards us. Run in, dear.’ 

My room is on the ground-floor, close beside the entrance-door, 
and beside mine is a little bed for Dick. It seems very funny, 
but the houses are arranged so, and we cannot afford to lose a room. 

Dick lies asleep now, with two fingers tight in his mouth; and 
I put out my light, and move aside the blind for a minute before I 
begin to undress. The drawing-room windows are still wide open 
next door, and the lamplight falls upon the grass in two bright 
squares. A gentleman stands in one of these talking up; and rippling 
laughter and gay words fall round him with the cheery light. Our 
house is closed and quiet for the night, and a gray mist has fallen 
like a heavy sleep upon the town; but many of the rooms are bright 
and noisy still, and out upon the terrace steps are passing to and 
fro, now sauntering or listless, now quick or light. There will be 
brilliant moonlight nights before we leave. Shall I have to spend 
them all shut in with Dick ? 

I drop the blind, and kiss the little sleeping face repentantly. 
There are some to whom there is not given the love of even one 
child heart. 


Captain Arthur is exactly like his picture, or I suppose I ought 
to say his picture is exactly like him. Yesterday morning, when 
Dick and I were wandering over the flat slippery coast of rock which 
stretches so far out to sea at low water (Dick carrying a basket of 
highly fanciful manufacture, in which he now and then deposited a 
discovered treasure of the deep, for which he gropes and grovels as 
many older and wiser people spend their whole days here in doing), 
he gave one of his quiet little starts. ‘O Jean, there’s Arthur!’ 
But he was too shy to leave me, andthe gentleman came up tous. I 
forget exactly how he did it, but in five minutes he had made me feel 
as if I had known him before, and as if he knew me quite well. Not 
before, since I was a little child, has any one talked to me as if they 
knew me. We walked on together, planning expeditions, jumping 
from rock to rock, laughing at each other’s slips, standing out on 
the slimy sea-weed until the tide came bounding in and laughing at 
us, when we sprang back and laughed at it, our hands and faces wet 
with spray. How full of life and beauty the sea looked! I could 
have stayed and watched it so for hours; but Captain Arthur had 
come to take us in to lunch, and so we had to leave it. Not for 
long, though. In the afternoon we went to the cliffs, and sat there 
all the long bright hours, idly chatting and watching the waves, 
which are not ‘sad sea-waves’ at all, nor provocative of sadness. 
But very soon, it seemed to me, we had to leave again. ‘If I had 
my own way,’ said Captain Arthur, rising unwillingly, ‘I would dis- 
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card stated meal-times at the sea-side. They always come when 
you least want them.’ 

‘I want my dinner by no means least,’ I answered, rising will- 
ingly. 

‘I know you have never given it a single thought,’ he said 
quizzically. 

‘Do you? Then you would not be convinced, if I told you you 
were mistaken, so I will not try.’ 

‘ And you are really glad to go in?’ he asked, looking into my 
face rather intently. 

‘ Of course I am,’ I answered, ready to pinch my own cheeks 
because the colour rose in them. ‘I have a most provokingly ex- 
acting appetite.’ 

But we went in very slowly for all that. 

Since then it has seemed to me that we have been always to- 
gether, we three. Dick has a quiet undemonstrative fondness for 
his cousin, and appears to appreciate his inability to ask geogra- 
phical, historical, or arithmetical problems at meal-times; for he was 
very glad to confide to me to-day (to my great relief) that Arthur 
‘doesn’t even know the twices.’ 

Two weeks we have been here already. How happily the time 
is passing! I can hardly believe that it is my own voice that I hear 
so joyously upon the rocks through those long bright hours which we 
spend, as Captain Arthur says, between sitting and flitting. For 
two whole weeks I have forgotten to recite in character, or to talk 
to myself; for two whole weeks life has held me in a delicious em- 
brace, and smiled a warm bright loving smile upon me. A strange 
new consciousness is dawning within me, which I dare not own even 
to myself. Is it only because his grandmother is so silent and un- 
sociable that Captain Arthur always strays to us wherever we may 
be ? goes with us wherever we may go? Is it because Dick is more 
amusing than poor fidgety Crannigan? or is it because what my 
own heart sometimes whispers, in proud and humble surprise, is 
really growing to be true? His is a tender honourable nature, and 
I think—I think—unless he really meant—. Sometimes I fancy 
how it would be to reign in a happy loving home of my own; to be 
cared for, loved, and cherished, and to care for, love, and cherish in 
return, deeply, as I feel I have within me the power to do. The 
hot blood is mounting into my cheeks as I write; but no one will 
see either the words or the blush, so it does not matter, except that 
blushing is a very uncomfortable sensation. I wonder whether—if 
ever such a wild sweet dream could come true—whether I could 
make him happy? Just while I wonder it, my heart has the answer 
ready, and I know I could. Iknowit. I laugh now at his tender 
wooing words, because, if I did not laugh, I should sob out my joy; 
and I want him to know me better before he thinks I understand 
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him, and so feels bound to me. But though I laugh, I shall answer 
from my heart at last, as I could answer from my heart this moment, 
and humbly take the joy he gives me. I know how I love him, 
because, though I am so weary of this life I have been living (so 
doubly weary shall I be after standing on the threshold of so bright 
and sweet a one !), I could turn to it again far, far more gladly than 
I could bear that he should love me ifit were not to be for his happi- 
ness. O, I hope that is no idle speech ! 

Dick calls me out to see the crescent moon. I must not see it 
first through the glass, he says, and there is Captain Arthur waiting. 
And so we stroll on, looking now and then at the little golden cres- 
cent in the heavens, and saying that before we leave we shall have 
glorious moonlight nights. Dick’s little face at my side grows so 
dim and indistinct that I begin to notice how swiftly the twilight is 
darkening, and take him in, while Captain Arthur paces slowly up 
and down before the door. When he thinks I have been long enough, 
he taps upon the window, and asks if I am coming out again. 

‘No, not again.’ 

I hear him hang his hat in the hall and go upstairs, and when 
I follow he has the chess-board arranged at the window, and two 
seats ready. I take one, laughing, and we begin to play. Mrs. 
Cortley is soundly asleep, Crannigan nodding unsoundly. Our two 
heads are very near each other in the open window, the lamplight 
and the summer twilight meeting upon them. 

Captain Arthur—not having anything to say which would benefit 
the public—whispers to me as we play. I—feeling the stillness of 
the room within, and the quiet of the world without—answer him 
(when I answer him at all) in the same tone. Crannigan turns over 
in her low chair with a heavy, sleepy sigh. 

‘Don’t mind whispering,’ she says resignedly, ‘ even if we were 
asleep, which we are not; your voices are less disturbing aloud than 
whispering.’ 

The words die off in an odd little gasp, which Captain Arthur 
calls a snorelet, and we laugh softly while he determines on his 
next move. He is making it very deliberately, when a large open 
carriage rolls under our windows, and stops at the next door. It is 
full of young people—six or seven of them crowded in. They all 
jump lightly down, and the carriage turns and leaves them standing 
there, talking before they separate. I think they have been to a pic- 
nic, for they are all dressed gaily ; and standing there in the gloam- 
ing, they look to me like a group of characters from some picturesque 
old play. 

‘Captain Arthur,’ I say quietly, ‘ how pretty Irish girls are 
generally !’ 

‘Generally, eh ? Check.’ 

‘But just look out, will you ?’ 
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‘ All right,’ he returns, his eyes upon my king. 

‘And what do you think of them ?’ 

He answers, with a suppressed impatience in his lazy words, 
that they look excessively like prize bouquets in a flower-show—about 
the stiffest things he knows that have any claim to prettiness. 

‘ Not the little girl in white,’ I say; ‘ there is nothing stiff about 
her. Miss Ivin, you know, who lives next door. Does not she 
look beautiful to-night ?’ 

‘You never think of your own danger,’ he says, flashing a look 
past the window straight up into my face. ‘ Check, I say.’ 

‘You never will see her, when I ask you,’ I complain. ‘Why 
is it ?’ 

‘ Perhaps because it is you who show her to me, Jean.’ 

He says it very low, bending over the chess-board, and I move 
at random, with burning cheeks. 


There are only two bathing-machines here, and they are perched 
in two crannies under the cliff a good way from the sea, and look 
as if they had beén tossed in by the tide one day, and had stuck 
against the rock like limpets. These two machines and their am- 
phibious proprietors are in great request in the early mornings ; 
though, for every one person who uses them, half a dozen exhibit a 
lofty independence of such aids, and bathe from the little nooks and 
caves along the shore. Every morning I gaze at the sea, which is 
fresh and enticing, and determine that I will bathe that day; but 
every morning I gaze at the machines, which are not fresh or en- 
ticing, and determine that I will not bathe that day. 

After the formation of that last resolve, I sit down on the cliffs 
above the machines to wait with Crannigan until Biddy is ready for 
her. Captain Arthur is staying with his grandmother on the sands 
where her chair is fixed, and has kept Dick with him. As we sit 
there, Miss Ivin passes us, running down the slippery steps in the 
rock which lead to the shore. Crannigan strains her neck to look 
after the little vanishing figure, and I ask inquisitively why. For 
somehow this girl has a strange fascination for me—a fascination 
which grows upon me every time I see her. 

‘T always feel a bit of a curiousness in her,’ Crannigan answers, 
‘because of her having been engaged to Captain Arthur.’ 

‘What?’ The word seems to start from me by no will of mine. 

‘She was, sure enough; though they were disengaged after. 
Has he never told you that, then, after all the walks you've taken 
together ?’ 

‘ Never, never.’ 

‘Then it puzzles me, Miss Royes, to guess all you can have to 
say to each other. But engaged they were—as I say. She’s very 
rich, that little Miss Ivin ; the only child, and a mighty deal thought 
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of by her relations. Pretty too, she’s called; but she looks to me 
a good deal fallen off since they quarrelled.’ 

‘ They quarrelled, then ?’ 

A cool fresh breeze touches us as it wanders in from the sea, 
but my eyes burn, and my mouth is dry and hot. 

‘Well, it was something of the kind. Captain Cortley had 
always been bent upon his son marrying a fortune; as he ought, 
surely, for his grandmother is safe to live many a year yet. A life 
that’s been as important as hers isn’t likely to be cut off soon. The 
poor dear gentleman, whose relic she is, lived to turn his ninetieth 
year, and she’s sure to do it too. He thought, very properly, that 
any young man who’s worth anything ought to court a proputty, 
and he held out every introducement to his son to do it, for he had 
been afraid Captain Arthur wouldn’t care about marrying money. 
But he did, and fell as deep as you like in love with Miss Eunice, 
and she with him too; for, bless ye, girls don’t often let all the 
reciprocity be on one side. She was just as bewitched as he was ; 
and Master Arthur—I mean this one’s father—was delighted about 
the engagement. Well, I don’t know how it happened, but it was 
all broke off; and really the suddenness of it quite laid me down, 
for just at that time I was severely threatened with my rheumatism. 
I’ve often tried to grasp the truth by asking Captain Arthur himself, 
but he never vouchsaved me any sensible responses, so I left off. 
If he did it-—and she with all that proputty—he deserves to suffer ; 
and they say it was him. Now I must go.’ 

‘Do you think—do you think he fell in love with her for—for 
her money’s sake ?’ I ask, detaining her with my hand. 

‘I expect so.’ 

‘Perhaps after his father’s death he did not care about the 
wealth ?’ 

‘ Very likely: he’s of an indifferent character.’ 

‘ And so broke the engagement off?’ 

‘Maybe. Come, I shall lose my machine.’ 

‘ But—but does he seem to you to be as happy now as he was 
then ?’ i 

‘Just the same, as far as I can see. He never was a rioter or 
a scrapegrace.’ ‘ 

Once more the sea is bright and sparkling, and the waves dance 
in cheerily. They are laughing with me at Crannigan’s words, and 
repeating, with merry sarcasm, the one which is so powerful with 
her, and whose rhythm was so pleasant to the old Yorkshire farmer : 
‘ Proputty, proputty.’ It is not so powerful a word, after all, they 
say; and I know that there is another, shorter, but far sweeter, 
and far, far more powerful; a word that lies low down in my glad 
heart, but which, even from there, casts a radiance over all my 
world. 
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From the little wooden dressing-room below me issues Cranni- 
gan, robed in a long black gauze burnous, which hangs rather limply 
about her, and carrying an umbrella carefully over what appears to 
be a shining brown bald head. On the edge of the long green pool 
in the rocks which she has selected for her bathing-place, she relin- 
quishes the cloak and umbrella, and stands revealed in dark-blue flan- 
nel bathing-gown, and a pair of huge goloshes tied on with white 
strings. The shining surface ofher head I find to be a peculiar close 
covering of oilskin. I watch her step into the placid green water, 
and curtsey faintly two or three times. When Biddy jumps in to her, 
I see her seize her two hands as if delighted to welcome a fellow- 
creature in the incongruous element. I observe that Biddy has 
some more glorious achievement in her mind. Then I stroll on to 
where I know that they will presently come and find me. 


The sea is grand to-night; so, while the sun drops slowly to- 
wards it, we start to the Fairy Bridges. 

‘We will watch the sun setting from there,’ Captain Arthur 
says; ‘and Dick shall not come, because we may be late.’ 

It is very, very beautiful. The white foam rushes up and darts 
over the edge of the gigantic cliff with a sound mighty and yet sub- 
dued. ‘It dances up before our eyes with sudden rapid gaiety; then 
drops again with slow and leisurely grace, dreamlike and unreal as 
some wonderful spirit from the sea. 

‘ Are these the fairies that haunt and name the place ?’ I ask. 

The sun flashes its crimson light along the waters; the clouds 
are like long streaks of burnished gold. I stand upright almost upon 
the edge of the cliff, trembling in the very gladness of my heart. 
Such an evening can fully repay four years of toil. 

‘Will you not sit down, Jean?’ asks Captain Arthur from his 
low seat on the grass, looking up at me with an amused smile in 
his eyes. 

‘Presently. I want to remember this, that I may bring it back 
when I sit in the old apple-tree at home.’ 

He laughs. 

‘Why there ?’ 

‘ Because it will be harder to bring it back on winter nights as 
I stare into the school-room fire.’ 

‘ And those are your chief quarters, are they? But why should 
you need to bring it back? You shall see many more beautiful 
sights than this.’ 

A flush rises in his face as he says this rather rapidly. I feel 
the answering colour rise in mine. 

‘I never could,’ I say quietly. 

‘You could, dear Jean, and shall, if you will come with me to 
seek them.’ 
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He has risen now, and come close to me. My heart beats 
almost aloud, but I speak with easy coolness : 

‘Please to sit down again.’ 

He slips down on the rock below me, and leans back, laughing 
up into my face : 

‘What an unexpected and very chilling rebuff! What do you 
mean by it, Jeannie ?’ 

‘ You shut out my view when you stand. We could not see this 
place in a more beautiful aspect, could we ?’ 

‘TI could.’ 

‘It is my fixed opinion that you are never satisfied, Captain 
Cortley.’ 

‘I hope I shall be presently,’ he says very gently. ‘ Have we 
not had a pleasant time here, Jean ?’ 

My lips begin to shake, and my eyes to fill. 

‘ Yes—trather.’ 

* That rather was added in pure sauciness. Do you get many 
pleasant times in your year ?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

He looks incredulous at this, though it is said conclusively. 

‘Being an angel,’ he says, smiling, ‘my visits to my grand- 
mother have been few and far between. I would have come often, 
and tried to make it a little cheerier for you, Jean—I would in- 
deed,’ he ends very earnestly—‘ if I had known.’ 

‘If you had known what ?’ 

A laugh breaks over his lips. 

‘If I had known how very pleasant it would have been for my- 
self.’ 

‘Or 

‘I shall follow you very soon, Jean, because now I shall know 
that the old house holds what is dearest to me on earth.’ 

‘Is that Crannigan ?’ I ask composedly. 

‘I think it extremely probable,’ he answers in the same tone. 
‘What do you think of my choice of a wife ?’ 

‘A bad one,’ I say, my face all flaming. 

‘Why ?’ 

‘She has my failing—poverty.’ 

‘ Poverty!’ he echoes. ‘Is that the failing of my chosen wife ? 
That’s right, Jean; that’s right, dear. I can give her wealth for 
poverty.’ 

The sparkling foam leaps round me; but it is not that which 
dazzles my eyes. Within those golden gates beyond the sea a world 
of brilliance seems to open for me, and bewilder me with tremulous 
joy. But, while my pulses throb, I laugh a light laugh down into 
the earnest upturned face. 


‘ Taiike my word for it, Sammy, the poor in a loomp is bad.’ 
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While I speak, there is an answering laugh in his eyes. Before 
he has time to answer, a group of people pass near us, and we are 
silent until they turn out of sight. A little figure, straying behind 
the others, comes up now, sauntering leisurely, one hand full of 
wild flowers. She does not guess our presence until she is close 
beside me, when suddenly a great aching look comes into the bright 
face, and I can read the pain it bears. 

Captain Arthur does not see her. His head is not raised now, 
but turned to the sea, his hat low over his eyes, for the warm red 
light is dazzling. She is twenty yards away now. 

‘ Captain Arthur,’ I whisper, ‘a lady passed close to us, and 

must have heard us talking. Look who it is.’ 
_ Heard us!’ He turns in quick vexation, and with dreadful 
sudden slowness the smile that had lingered dies on his lips. I, 
looking down upon him, see his whole face blanch pitifully; even 
the lips themselves are deathly white, and I feel very, very glad his 
eyes are hidden. 

Nothing has happened, except that a great cloud floats down 
between me and the golden glory of the evening sky. 


A RONDEAU 





At my last ball became I bounden thrall 

To Love, and by Love’s tender hands and small 
Was taken, ere my heart was well aware, 
In toils of gray eyes and warm golden hair, 

Which graced a woman most divinely tall. 


Nay, though I see a hundred times the fall 

Of hopeful corn, and hear the cuckoo call, 
I shall see none as her I saw so fair 

At my last ball ! 

Who fills long nights with bitterness and gall— 

Have I not cause, good cause, since all things pall 
Before her beauty, for sad dreams and care ? 
Such sour fruit that sweet kiss from soft lips bare 

For me, without one thought of harm at all, 

At my last ball! 





CRICKET AT LORD’S 
The Unibersity and School Watches 


In many respects the University and Public-School Matches are to 
cricket what Ascot is to racing. In other contests the play perhaps 
is better, the skill exhibited of a higher class ; but in none is the in- 
terest of at least the fairer portion of the spectators more eagerly 
centred. Many go to Lord’s as they go to Ascot, simply for the 
sake of enjoying a picnic; and as at Ascot those who are utterly 
ignorant of racing, and never even bet to the extent of a pair of 
gloves, are numerous, so at Lord’s there are hundreds who come to 
see or be seen, without any ulterior object of watching the play. 
A cricket match affords a splendid opportunity for a picnic. The 
interest is not, as in a race, confined to the shortest possible limits, 
during which the mind is raised to the highest tension and then 
suddenly let fall, to be lifted again when the next instant of excite- 
ment arrives, but is kept up in a modified form during the whole of 
the game. Again, a cricket match lasts the whole day, and an op- 
portunity is given to those who are unable to spend more than an 
hour or so in amusements to enjoy the summer weather and the 
society of their friends without running any risk of entirely missing 
that which they came to see. And Lord’s has been immensely im- 
proved of late years in this respect. The addition of a grand stand 
has afforded a place from which ladies can look on without immediate 
fear of the elements; and the energy and tact of Mr. Fitzgerald 
have resulted in arrangements for the accommodation of carriages 
and of the general public which give great and just satisfaction. 
Furthermore, the matches between the Universities and the 
Public Schools differ much from other matches in the additional 
keenness which is exhibited by both players and spectators as to 
the result. No one cares much whether the Single men of England 
defeat the Married, not many more are chagrined or delighted if 
North conquers South, or vice versd ; but the partisans of the suc- 
cessful side in Oxford and Cambridge, and Eton and Harrow, feel— 
of whatever age, standing, or character they be—considerable elation 
at the victory of their School or University. And this is intensified 
in the case of the contemporaries of the combatants. ‘I hope we 
shall lick those beggars!’ is the oft-uttered sigh of many an under- 
graduate or schoolboy; and a spirit of rivalry, or even, if we may 
call it so, a spirit of friendly hatred, is established which adds zest 
to the play and excitement to the result. Those who saw the really 
wonderful scene of last year, when victory was at the last minute 
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snatched from the grasp of Oxford, and thousands of Cantabs rushed 
to the pavilion, risking permanent hoarseness in the intensity of their 
enthusiasm, will admit that in the matches between Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and Eton and Harrow, is taken an interest before which the 
excitement felt about other games fades into insignificance. 

The eagerness of the players is perhaps even greater. A cap- 
tain of a University eleven, playing for the fourth time, and who had 
taken part in several School contests, told us once that he hardly 
ever slept a wink before the Varsity match, and that for days pre- 
viously he was always agitated and off his balance ; and this feeling 
is probably known to all the players, from the novice who has for 
the first time won his flannels and adds curiosity to the other plea- 
sures of the game, to the veteran who is the bulwark of his side. 
It is no. wonder then, when the love of doing what is the fashion is 
considered in addition to the interest which we have described, that 
the attendance at these matches is always large. 

Up to 1871 Oxford had won sixteen matches, Cambridge 
eighteen, and two had been drawn; and it is a somewhat remark- 
able fact—especially when we consider that men may play four years 
and no more—that Cambridge had won the last four matches, Ox- 
ford the four anterior, and Cambridge the four previous to those 
again, We advise Oxonians, however, not to make this a ground 
for expecting three successive victories for the future. Popular 
opinion had, as usual, chopped and changed as regards the merits 
of the two University elevens. On the one hand, Cambridge had 
Cobden, who won such a marvellous reputation by his performance 
of last year, when he obtained the last three wickets in three balls ; 
Yardley, who made the only 100 ever made in a ’Varsity match ; 
Thornton, from whose sensational hitting danger was anticipated, if 
it came off; and Powys, a freshman, whose bowling it was hoped 
would strike terror, as being faster than Howitt’s. On the other 
hand, Oxford had Tylecote, the hero of the 404; Hadow, who had 
just made the extraordinary innings of 217 at Lord’s; Francis, the 
great Rugby bowler; and Pauncefote, the great Rugby bat. Oxford 
too had a sort of wicket-keeper, Cambridge had none; and on the 
whole, a shade of odds was laid on the dark blue. Fortune favours 
the strong battalions; and Yardley and Tylecote having tossed, the 
latter won, and Oxford chose the first innings. 

The dark blue began well, and the first two Cambridge bowlers, 
Cobden and Ward, had to be changed. They were succeeded by the 
slows of Bray and the slinging fasts of Powys. It is a popular de- 
lusion, that the faster a man bowls, the more difficult he is to play. 
That is not the case. If the batsman is quick, and his hand follows 
his eye properly, fast bowling is easier than medium pace, and more 
productive. It is of course more difficult to correct a mistake when 

-once made; but the lines of the ball to and from the ground being 
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straight, there is.less danger of such a mistake occurring than where 
the ball describes a curve after it leaves the bowler’s hand and before 
it reaches the batsman’s bat. Powys bowls at a great pace, and is 
fairly straight ; but he is under the danger of pitching up balls on 
the off side which it is easy to drive. The first Oxford man was 
beautifully caught on the on side, the second and third—the latter 
being Ottaway, whose powers of defence were so great last year—were 
bowled by Bray, but not until 50 runs had been made. From Hadow 
much was expected; but that dangerous batsman was soon caught 
by the Cambridge chief, who was acting as an apology for a wicket- 
keeper. Then the captain Tylecote and the ex-captain Pauncefote 
got together and defied their foes. Pauncefote has left Oxford, and 
Money, who was the light-blue leader last year, has left Cambridge ; 
and from more than one source we heard expressions of dissatisfac- 
tion that the two elevens*should not be bond-fide representatives of 
resident University undergraduates. The rule, however, is, that 
men may play for four years from their matriculation; this being 
considered a fair compromise between allowing idle men who cannot 
take a degree to play on year after year, and tempting a reading 
man to put off his examination in order to represent his University. 
By this rule, both Pauncefote and Money were eligible for places in 
their teams; and no possible blame can be attached to those who 
selected the elevens for making use of two such good men. 

The two men in exhibited such strength, that various bowling 
changes were resorted to; but all were in vain till, after a good innings, 
Tylecote played like a child at a fast long hop, and was bowled. Then 
came the end. Harris, a good bat, did not come off; and just after 
luncheon Pauncefote hit a ball to where Price, a professional, was 
deep-fielding for Stedman, who had hurt his face. It was beautifully 
caught, and the ex-captain had to retire. ‘Wretched luck!’ said the 
Oxonians; ‘no Cambridge man would have made the catch.’ ‘ That 
shows the nonsense,’ growled the grumblers, ‘ of having a substitute 
to field—both sides swear.’ Strangely enough, almost immediately 
afterwards, but another wicket having in the mean time fallen, But- 
ler hit a tremendous skyer towards Stedman, who had come back. 
While the ball was in the air, Stedman was seen palpably to mis- 
judge its flight, and the Oxonians said, ‘ There!’ He corrected 
himself, however, and caught the ball brilliantly with his back to 
the wicket from which it was hit—a most difficult feat, and one 
which produced the applause of the Cantabs, and the counter-criti- 
cism of the dark blue, that it was an easy catch made hard. Powys 
bowled the last man, and the innings ended for 170. ‘ Not enough,’ 
said the Cambridge captain. ‘ Quite enough,’ said the unbiassed 
lookers-on. It was odd that of the whole score the last five men 
had made six, and the last four wickets had gone in four overs. 
The Cambridge innings was remarkable for the extraordinary feat 
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of Butler, who took every one of the ten wickets. They began 
with the ex-captain and Tobin, and the former did all the work. 
Tobin was well caught at point ; Fryer bowled; and Scott, a steady 
bat, bowled unluckily off his leg. Then Money, who was compelled 
by the excellence of the bowling to play steadily for 23, was bowled 
by a shooter, and a cheer greeted the ‘ slogger’ Thornton as he joined 
his captain. Those who anticipated big drives were disappointed. 
Instead of playing the hitting game, which he did know, Thornton 
played the steady game, which he did not know, and failed. He 
was bowled clean; and Yardley, who had got 25 very well, though 
not without giving a chance, was caught at short leg. Then, as in 
the Oxford innings, the tail men collapsed. Cobden was bowled his 
first ball; in the next over Bray and Powys were bowled by two 
successive efforts of Butler; and Ward succumbed to his third ball, 
the Cambridge total being 65. Butler’s feat*’was indeed extraordinary : 
he delivered 24 overs for 88 runs and 10 wickets, of which 8 were 
bowled ; and he thus averaged not quite four runs for a wicket, and 
a wicket in every three overs. His action is higher than that of 
Powys, and he has a higher bound, a quicker spring from the turf, 
and more ‘break-back.’ These three peculiarities, and his ‘ suc- 
cessful success,’ earned him a deserved place in the Gentlemen and 
Players’ match. 

The unlooked-for failure of Cambridge took much from the far- 
ther interest of the play; but in spite of this there were about 4000 
spectators on the morning of the second day, and such was their 
determination to be amused, that the sorry game which was organ- 
ised after the real match was over sufficed to keep the majority to- 
gether. Cambridge began well over-night, Stedman and Tobin, after 
the departure of Money, playing Butler’s shooters with care, and the 
first four men bringing the Cambridge score to within forty of that 
of their opponents. Next morning, however, Butler came fresh to 
his work, and was too much for the light-blue batsmen. He bowled 
Thornton with a break-back, Yardley with a ball which shot very 
fast, and continued his attack so well, that nothing but the fine play 
of Cobden saved his side from a one-innings defeat. As it was, 
Oxford lost two wickets before they obtained the 25 which they 
were ‘ set,’ two marvellously-difficult balls of the fast bowler Powys 
dismissing Law and Townshend. 

The dark-blue team thus won a well-earned victory by eight 
wickets. They were undoubtedly the best eleven, but as undoubt- 
edly Cambridge had more in her than she showed. The wickets 
of Money, Yardley, and Scott were cheaply obtained; and subsequent 
play has made it evident that at any moment two of the Cambridge 
batsmen might, as last year, have got a hold, and made a large- 
enough score to save a hollow defeat. Both sides were strong, but 
Oxford, we think, were the stronger in every department. The Cam- 
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bridge bowling was only moderate, their fielding—with the exception 
of that of Scott—was hardly up to University form, and their bat- 
ting, which was, perhaps, their best point, became subject to one 
of those panics which are so well known in cricket. Thus ended 
the 1871 match, Cambridge being still left ahead by one victory. 

Lord’s is certainly a national sight when Eton is playing Har- 
row; and the firstborn of the Queen, the much-esteemed Imperial 
Princess of Prussia, did well to revive her recollections of one of the 
most popular of our English amusements. Nor was her Royal 
Highness the only member of her family present. Prince Arthur 
was each day on Lord Vane’s drag, and Princess Louise was, with 
her husband, for a long while the object of that respectful but some- 
what obtrusive admiration with which English people delight to in- 
commode those whom they like. The crowd was very great. From 
four o’clock on Thursday morning carriages began to arrive, and ere 
play began there was a ring four deep of barouches, broughams, 
landaus, brakes, and every species of vehicle, old and new, owned, 
hired, and borrowed. , 

In front of these was a cordon of muslin dresses and white waist- 
coats, between which and the carriages a throng, principally of men, 
edged themselves round the ring, stopping ever and anon to speak 
a few trifling words, usually commencing with ‘ Poor Harrow "’ or, ‘Is 
not this jolly?’ to the occupants of the latter. Later in the day, the 
same throng came to try and exchange the pearls of their conversa- 
tion for the good things which were extracted from the hampers : 
and champagne, claret-cup, and sherry were freely distributed to 
such as were rich in the last bits of news, or could explain some 
points of the game of which the fair spectators were ignorant. What 
a time the ribbon-makers must have had! We venture to think 
that there was hardly a lady and very few gentlemen present who 
did not display, in some form or other, the colours of one side ; and 
every coachman, from the driver of a ducal barouche to the twopenny- 
‘bus man, had his whip decorated with some shade of blue. The 
number of persons who paid entrance being nearly 14,000, and each 
of them wearing exactly . . . . we commend some such form of 
question to the Eton mathematical masters—the subject is, perhaps, 
too sore a one at Harrow. 

The play was very disappointing to critics. The Harrow bowl- 
ing was so extraordinarily bad as to take all interest from the match; 
and Messrs. Longmans and Ridley obtained so firm a hold as to 
render victory quite inevitable. The former. made 68, the latter 
117, and both were steady and careful. Still, the irregular man- 
ner in which, even in the middle of their innings, some balls were 
played made us think that both will have to improve before they 
become likely to get runs against good bowling. When we have 
said that Mr. Lyttelton hit well for 29, and Mr. Cammell made 46 
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in a very short time, we have said all that is to be said about the 
Eton innings. It reached the large number of 308, and shows the 
effect in a marked way of the care which Mr. Mitchell has bestowed 
on the eleven. That gentleman, when Ridley reached his hundred, 
allowed his excitement to get the better of his decorum and trod on 
somebody’s toe, but previously to this confined himself to advising 
the men in to play steadily—an advice which they carried out well. 

When Harrow were in, a little better cricket was seen. Bovill— 
midst derisive Harrow cheers of ‘ Well bowled, Tichborne !’—was 
straight and true in his deliveries, and ifhe does not try to bowl too 
fast will be of use hereafter. Wilkinson will, we think, make a good 
wicket-keeper ; and Ridley’s lobs were above the average. But 
though Baily displayed an upright style, and a few others, notably 
Hadow, made runs, the Harrow batting was not worth much. It 
had all the caution with none of the force of late years ; and we think 
it was a fair criticism which we heard, that the principle of keeping 
the right foot firm had been carried to an abnormal extent. We 
have, however, no wish to enter into technicalities, and we are satis- 
fied to point out that Eton, being, for the first time for many years, 
far and away the best team, won the match in one innings with 77 
runs to spare. 

The pavilion was full of members. The president, Lord Cla- 
rendon, was there—himself no mean cricketer; Mr. Burgoyne, for 
so long treasurer, was there; most of the committee were lookers- 
on; and the cheery secretary wandered backwards and forwards from 
the committee-room to the grand stand, where in the centre box the 
fair face of his beautiful wife expressed mortification at the defeat of 
her husband’s school. The space set apart for the Four-in-hand 
Club was full of coaches, Lord Londesborough’s, Lord Vane’s, and 
Mr. Hope’s being most conspicuous ; and it would be perfectly im- 
possible to enumerate even a tenth part of the members of the lead- 
ing families of London who adorned the scene with their presence. 
We missed, however, the well-known hat which is always seen 
when Harrow is in the ascendant; and many faces were absent, 
the owners of which could not perhaps bear to see their favourites 
defeated. 

We were surprised and grieved to hear a rumour that certain of 
the Harrow masters are beginning to wish that the match was not 
played in London, and that though there was perhaps no immediate 
danger of its discontinuance, there was a growing feeling that it would 
befor the advantage of the boys if the venue was changed to the country. 
It is held by some that too much attention in these days is paid to 
what ought to be relaxation ; that the modern Apollo exercises all his 
strength, not in bending, but in unbending his bow; and that the 
cultivation of outdoor exercise is pursued at the expense of indoor 
studies. Too much is made of cricket, it is said, when there are 
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three cricketing masters at Eton, and at Harrow gentlemen come 
down from London for the express purpose of coaching the eleven. 
Nor is it right to send the whole of two great schools up to London 
for two days in the middle of the school term, and in the height of 
the London season. The minds of the boys are excited to an undue 
pitch both before and after the match, and the result is a consider- 
able disinclination to write Latin verses or translate the Greek De- 
lectus. We do not think that these reasons ought to endanger the 
match. In the first place, the boys when in London are always in 
the care of their relations ; and in the second place, the inherent good 
taste which they invariably display will probably keep them, as it has 
hitherto kept them, away from all inducements to mischief. Nor, 
even if athletics must be checked, and the development of the corpus 
sanum rendered more subservient to the cultivation of the mens sana, 
do we hold that cricket is the right point of attack. There are other 
pursuits less defensible. Cricket is the purest of all games, for the 
simple reason that it is followed up for itself alone, and no material 
reward is held out as an inducement to play. In some exercises this 
is not the case, and if some curtailment of the overlarge—as it is 
said to be—love of amusement is necessary, let it begin with those 
sports in which the bestowal of gold and silver cups adds an undue 
attraction, and takes from the simplicity of the rivalry. 

Foreigners cannot understand cricket. They are amazed to see 
a collection of youths, on a hot summer’s day, hitting at a piece of 
leather with a piece of wood and then running backwards and for- 
wards with apparently no object, while crowds of men and women 
court sunshine and shower to see them do it. But beyond this we 
have never heard any unfavourable criticism passed on cricket. It 
is utterly free from the evils of betting. It encourages obedience, 
discipline, tact ; it engenders health and strength; and it leads to 
no possible ill results except the spending of a summer’s day in the 
summer air rather than at an inky desk. Farther, it develops good 
fellowship between players ‘of all classes; and in the heat of India 
or the wilds of New South Wales the introduction, ‘ I think I played 
against you ten years ago,’ leads to a renewal of friendship, and acts 
as a sort of beneficial freemasonry. 

When we come to consider the old state of things, when Eton, 
Harrow, and Winchester played one against the other for a whole 
week, we find it impossible to say that the arguments against its re- 
newal are not strong; but we are unable to see any evil effects re- 
sulting from the present arrangement which should induce the 
authorities of either one school or the other to deprive society of one 
of their most popular gala days, and the boys of the two schools of 
a holiday to which they look forward with delight, and from which 
they derive so much harmless pleasure and so much possible benefit. 





DOMINA FULVIA AND THE LION 
"A Story of the days before Van Amberg 


BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA 


A SarMATIAN nobleman, one of my ancestors, who was remarkably 
fond of talking Latin (the which he spoke with much colloquial 
fluency), but who made sad havoc of the laws of prosody when dis- 
coursing in the Alban tongue, was once twitted as to his false quan- 
tities by Professor Anapestius (his veritable name I have heard was 
Van Bust), of the University of Dantzig—that profound philologer 
and restorer of the text of the Theseid of Codrus. Quoth the noble- 
man my ancestor, when reproached with pronouncing the o in Carolus 
long: ‘ Nos Polones non curamus quantitatem syllabarum.’ From 
which it may be gathered that there were great men before Agamem- 
non and Lord Malmesbury, and the mighty tribe of M.P.s, London 
aldermen and Manchester manufacturers, who, minding their p’s and 
q's never so much, are yet accustomed to outrage their h’s. 

This little anecdote of the Sarmatian nobleman (which I stole, 
entre nous, from a critical article in the Saturday) is designed to 
serve as an apology, of the contemptuous kind, for the manifold and 
glaring errors in classical names, places, dates, manners and customs, 
which the classical scholar will not fail to detect in the following 
pages. I must fain tell the story; and as to the blunders, my answer 
must be that of‘ Don’t Care’ in the nursery homily. That depraved 
youth came, ifI remember aright, to a bad end; and so perhaps will 
the story of Domina Fulvia and the Lion. I can’t help them: the 
blunders, I mean. Born in extreme poverty, my education was 
neglected. I could never scan; nor, to this day, can I spell a long 
word, even in my own language, without first writing it on my blot- 
ting-pad, to see how it looks. I need scarcely remark after this, 
that I was not one of the School Board candidates for the Chelsea 
district. I am getting on for fifty, and earn my livelihood by litera- 
ture; but I am tolerably certain, that in an examination before the 
Civil Service Commissioners for a letter-carrier’s place in the General 
Post Office, or a tidewaitership in the Custom House, I should be 
plucked ignominiously. 

There are two processes, however, whereby ‘ classical’ subjects 
may be treated, and which are not unfamiliar perhaps to my brethren 
of the pen. Those processes are ‘ fudging’ and ‘cramming.’ With 
Dr. William Smith or Mr. Anthony Rich, or the erudite M. Cheruel, 
late of the Académie Impériale of Paris, at my elbow, I might 
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‘ fudge’ a very fair simulacrum of classical lore; and, after a course 
of ‘ cramming’ Professor Becker’s Gallus, or Father Newman’s Cal- 
lista, or even such less recondite works as Lord Lytton’s Last Days, 
or Mr. Whyte Melville’s Gladiators, I might be enabled to manu- 
facture a picture of life in ancient Rome which would be about as 
close a likeness of the original as a Brummagem brooch is of a genuine 
Etruscan jibula just fished up from the bed of the Tiber. The 
Tiber is not in Etruria, and the scene of my story is not laid in 
Rome itself; but what does that matter from the Sarmatian point of 
view? On reflection I decline either to fudge or to cram; and if 
you should be of opinion, after reading the story, that its couleur 
locale inclines more to the hues of the Surrey hills than to those of 
the Apulian mountains, and that the usages I have depicted are more 
suggestive of Camberwell than of Carthage, all I can say is, that you 
are free and welcome so to opine ; that it is a poor heart which never 
rejoices; and that there are more fish in the sea than ever came out 
of it. 

The ground having thus been pleasantly cleared, we will plunge, 
if you please, without farther discourse into the. middle of things. 
I can’t remember the Latin for ‘the middle of things.’ It is in 
medias something; but never mind. Sound the gong, and let the 
conspirators enter; and, you innocent young imp in the sixpenny 
gallery yonder, with your cat-call, be silent! A most exciting drama 
is about to commence, with the most splendid scenery, dresses, and 
decorations imaginable, and including in its dramatis persone one 
of the most gallant Roman knights, one of the beautifullest and 
wickedest Roman ladies, and one of the largest and fiercest lions that 
ever lived.. When I say that the lady was superlatively wicked, I 
don’t mean anything Swinburnian. My Domina Fulvia is no prose 
copy of Faustine. 

The year, if you please, is a.D. 256, and the place is the opulent 
and beautiful city of Thibursicumbur in Proconsular Africa, which, as 
all students of ancient geography are aware, lay about thirty-seven 
miles to the north-east of Siguessa, and was situated on a verdant 
acclivity forming one of the spurs of the Numidian mountains. The 
Atlas range sounds better; yet ‘Numidian’ is a good word. The 
population of Thibursicumbur at the last census, taken in the reign of 
the Emperor Diocletian, was 37,311, exclusive of negroes, who then 
reckoned as they now reckon, as ‘ muck.’ Have you not seen that 
wall-scribbling in the Pompeian guard-chamber, ‘ Africanus moria- 
tur: quis dolet Africanum?’ Niggers didn’t count at Thibursi- 
cumbur; yet it was in Africa, and within two days’ Roman post of 
Carthage. 

The neighbourhood surrounding the city produced abundance of 
corn, wine, figs, olives, hemp, flax, truffles, rhubarb and magnesia, 
balm of Gilead, sea-moss farine, and sarsaparilla; to say nothing 
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of cabbage roses, from which the renowned Aqua Thibursicumburiana, 
the eau-de-cologne of the ancients, was distilled. Gold-dust was found 
in the sandy bed of the adjacent river, and amber and opal in the 
circumjacent hills. O, it was a rare place, I promise you. The 
spacious plain in which the city lay, like a pearl oyster in the greedy 
hand of a miser, was belted by primeval forests full of nightingales, 
wild boars, blue foxes, armadillos, and grouse remarkably strong on 
the wing. In the celebrated Lake of Laribus—round the shores of 
which was the fashionable afternoon drive of the Thibursicumbur- 
anians—there was a matchless breed of black swans, all with three 
necks apiece. Here likewise swam an inexhaustible store of carp of 
immense size, which attained fabulous age, and which were solemnly 
taken out once a year to have diamond rings fastened to their gills. 
Both the fowl and the fish were sacred. The punishment for killing 
one of the first was impalement ; and the impious wretch who dared 
to catch a carp was, upon conviction, sewn up in a sack with a dog, 
a cock, a viper, and his mother-in-law, and hurled off the Holborn 
Viaduct—I mean the Tarpeian Rock, or some convenient North- 
African substitute for that penal precipice. He never survived the 
shock, even when—as happened once or twice—the executioner for- 
got to put the dog, the cock, and the viper into the fatal bag. I may 
mention, in passing, that the finny and feathered tenants of the Lake 
of Laribus were under the especial protection of the church ; that the 
dean and chapter of the temple of Jupiter Cockolorum were famous 
for their carp stewed in Mauritanian port—a vintage vastly superior 
to modern South African—and that the members of the Thibursi- 
cumbur College of Augurs were accustomed to wear the most beau- 
tiful swansdown tippets when drawing their oracular conclusions. 
Have I omitted aught in this brief sketch of the wonders of the 
celebrated city of Thibursicumbur? Yes, surely, one thing. [I left 
out the lions. One can scarcely say that the neighbourhood was 
‘infested’ with these lordly animals, because, according to Walker— 
an authority for whom my Sarmatian ancestor, notwithstanding his 
contempt for the Gradus ad Parnassum, had the profoundest respect 
—the verb active ‘to infest’ means to disturb, harass, or plague. 
Now, the only people worth mentioning in Thibursicumbur—to wit 
the nobility, gentry, and dignified clergy—were not in the slightest 
degree disturbed, harassed, or plagued by the ferocious wild beasts 
which lurked in the caves honeycombing the mountain-sides, and 
which occasionally came out into the open, or ranged through the 
forest to drink, to roar, and to devour whatever they could lay paws 
or jaws upon. Good society in Thibursicumbur liked the lions, 
—doated on them in fact, since they afforded capital sport to the 
adventurous spirits who chose to track them to their haunts—well 
armed and mounted of course, and attended by multitudes of fierce 
dogs and well-trained human beaters; while to those who preferred 
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entire safety, the lions afforded even rarer entertainment when, being 
carefully snared by the well-trained beaters aforesaid, they were 
brought into town to be baited in the great amphitheatre of Thibur- 
sicumbur. It was a grand gala day indeed when a lion appeared in 
the bill of the play, chalked on a black marble tablet inserted for the 
purpose in the pedestal of the Meta Sudans—the gladiator’s lavora- 
tory. They made much of a lion when they got him into the Thi- 
bursicumburian arena. First, by mechanical appliances, his tail 
was twisted and his whiskers were pulled till he roared so terribly, 
that every little virgin present hid her head under the peplum of the 
matron her mamma in affright, delighted meanwhile at the porten- 
tous sound. Leo had been carefully kept without food for three 
days and nights prior to his appearance on the stage, to make 
him fiercer ; and being encompassed with toils of strong network to 
keep him from doing mischief yet awhile, chariots full of raw shin- 
bone of beef, and wheelbarrows containing live antelopes and gazelles, 
were slowly driven past him, slaves carefully sprinkling his nose 
meanwhile through the network with Scotch snuff and the strongest 
cayenne pepper. I should mention that crackers had been affixed 
to his tail, and quantities of squibs inserted into his mane; and these 
being kindled when the network was removed, the noble beast would 
begin to bound and hop and turn summersauits about the arena in 
a manner that was as good as a play, and a good deal better than 
the plays which are produced in these degenerate days in the ninety- 
nine-and-a-half theatres of London. The fireworks having burnt 
themselves out, the band of the Grenadier Guards—lI beg pardon, of 
the Tenth Legion—by kind permission of the commanding officer, 
and under the direction of Mr. Dan Godfrey, would strike up the 
celebrated march, composed by Jugurtha under the pressure of short 
commons in the Mamertine prisons of Rome. There is nothing 
like semi-starvation as an incentive to the composition of beauti- 
ful melodies. Didn’t Crouch sell ‘ Kathleen Mavourneen’ for a 
five-pound note? Music was followed by la mangeaille, and the 
lion lunched on half-a-hundredweight of anchovy toast and a bucket 
of Worcestershire sauce. By this time, the blaze of a noontide 
sun aiding and abetting, and water being judiciously denied him, 
the lion had reached the very primest fighting condition. One little 
additional touch—the master touch—was given to bring his fury to 
the full. He was permitted—by which I mean that he was punched 
and poked with spears and javelins—to peep through a grating into 
a small circular courtyard in which grew a large mistletoe-tree, 
and there he would behold a gay young lion of his acquaintance 
paying the Christmas compliment to his own affianced bride—to the 
sweet lioness whom he had wooed and won with rare presents of 
freshly-killed buffalo, of which he was always careful to craunch the 
bones for her, so that she would get the marrow out gently. A 
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moment afterwards, the gay young lion of his acquaintance would be 
turned loose in the arena to confront the outraged and betrayed 
swain, Mr. Dan Godfrey striking up ironically the ‘Mistletoe Bough’ 
the while. You may imagine the awful shindy that followed. The 
infuriated combatants went at it hammer and tongs, or, more cor- 
rectly speaking, tooth and nail—my Sarmatian ancestor, although 
he despised prosody, was always a great stickler for accuracy of ex- 
pression. The tails ofthe frenzied beasts were convoluted like unto 
those Pharaoh’s serpents which the Stereoscopic Company used to 
sell for sixpence a box, and which smelt so very disagreeably when 
their curling power was exhausted. Tufts of mane and bits of en- 
sanguined hide flew in all directions. But the affray was not allowed 
to continue too long; it was generally concluded by authority so 
soon as one lion had lost an eye. Then the lion with both eyes left 
remained alone in the arena, his rival being dragged off by the tail to 
his den, where an oratorical slave, retained for the purpose, read 
portions of the works of Martin Farquhar Tupper to him; a Mauri- 
tanian minstrel, as black as the ace of spades, and with a pair of 
huge white paper collars, chanting at intervals the well-known 
African ditty of ‘Just touch the harp gently, my pretty Louise,’ 
and strumming upon the banjo to vex him. All this while the lion 
remaining in the arena was fighting with and eating up professional 
gladiators, burglars, coiners, christian martyrs, casual paupers, third- 
class railway passengers, negroes, special correspondents of the daily 
press, and other people the sacrifice of whose lives did not appear 
to be of the slightest consequence to the nobility, gentry, and dig- 
nified clergy of Thibursicumbur. 

Perhaps the very grandest lion-fight ever known in the amphi- 
theatrical annals of Thibursicumbur took place on the 4th of July 
A.D. never mind how much. E. Tyrelius Smithius, that well-known 
caterer for the public, and manager-general of all places of amuse- 
ment in Proconsular Africa, had been playing to rather thin houses 
lately, the supply of lions having run lamentably short, and, for 
lack of a general persecution, there being but few Christian martyrs 
designate on hand. If the plain truth must be told, the professional 
gladiators had been on half salaries for six weeks, and the perform- 
ing elephant, imported by the indefatigable E. Tyrelius Smithius, 
from Secunderabad in Hindostan, had turned out an entire failure. 
Thus it was with sensations of unadulterated joy that both manager 
and public heard that one of the largest lions ever known in Ce- 
sarian Mauritania had been caught on the very shores of the Lake 
of Laribus, just as he was gulping down his evening draught, and 
supping on a few black swans, the which simple birds he entrapped 
within his reach by tickling their ears—swans have ears as well as 
walls have—with the dull flattery of a well-known passage from the 
Latin Delectus. The number of inches measured by this lion from 
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the extremity of his nose to the tip of his tail was so exorbitant, 
that you would not believe me, were I to set down the figures. It 
- may be a safe generalisation to say he was as big as a house, or a rock, 
or a rhypophagon. He had nine and a half octaves in his voice; and 
when he roared, the tallest maritime stone pines on the banks of the 
Lake of Laribus trembled. He did roar, indeed, all the way from 
his place of capture to the amphitheatre, in one of the subterranean 
dens of which he was forthwith immured, the delighted manager 
and caterer for the public, E. Tyrelius Smithius, giving a cham- 
pagne and chicken-salad supper to the chief nobility, gentry, and 
dignified clergy of Thibursicumbur in honour of the occasion. The 
members of the College of Augurs rubbed their hands with glee as 
they looked at captive Leo through the barred door of his lair. 
‘We'll teach him how to eat our black swans,’ they cried; ‘ we'll 
disestablish and disendow him to some tune, by gum!’ For the 
members of the College of Augurs were a very vindictive race. 

The day was fixed for the solemn and ceremonial baiting of this 
lion ; but two slight embarrassments as to the conduct of the show 
perplexed the spirit of E. Tyrelius Smithius. With the exception 
of a few dejected negro slaves, who would show no fight at all, and 
quietly lie down to be eaten by the lion—if indeed he condescended 
to touch them, which the dainty beast frequently refused to do—he 
was absolutely destitute of human food for his leading brute trage- 
dian. The professional gladiators flatly refused to have anything 
to do with him. They declared him in the Carthago-Mauritanian 
dialect—a very debased idiom—to be a rum character ; and swore 
by Castor, Pollux, Hercules, Diana, and General Jackson—they were 
always swearing horribly, these P.G.s—that they would see him at 
Jericho before they put on the gloves to fight him. There had been 
a general gaol-delivery only three weeks before, and all the convicted 
felons, lions being lacking, had been comfortably crucified, burnt 
alive, broken on the wheel, or scourged to death. There didn’t 
remain so much as a fraudulent bankrupt or an habitual utterer of 
bad sesterces to be thrown to the lions; and, worse than all, there 
was not in the Quoddianum or Proconsular prisons a single person 
in trouble on a suspicion of Christianity. The Thibursicumburians 
sent to Carthage, with their compliments to the Senate and Court 
of Common Council, to ask if they could lend them a few convicts or 
martyrs ; but the Carthaginians had just caught a very fine young 
Numidian lion for themselves, and wanted all their criminals for 
home consumption. What was to be done? ‘ We must trust to 
volunteers among the audience,’ quoth the undaunted E. Tyrelius 
Smithius ; ‘and, if the worst come to the worst, we must let in a 
super, or dodge the thing by dressing up a large baboon as a P.G.’ 
A man of infinite resource was the caterer to the public of Procon- 
sular Africa. 
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The momentous day arrived. Boss and Jocko, two highly edu- 
cated monkeys, nearly as tall as French Zouaves, and very like those 
warriors facially, from a neighbouring equestrian circus, had been 
purchased at a vast expense to be accoutred, if volunteers failed to 
come forward, in the likeness of professional gladiators. A poor 
devil of a supernumerary, at eighteen shillings a week, who had been 
a respectable journeyman statuary before he became hopelessly stage- 
struck, and had hitherto done nothing but carry banners in proces- 
sions and drag off dead lions by their tails, was informed by the 
manager that at last an ‘opening’ had been found for him, and that 
he might fight the lion if he liked. The ‘ super’ was at first some- 
what affrighted by the proposal; but on being told that he would 
be allowed to address the audience in a set speech prior to engaging 
in a terrific combat of two, in which he might come off victorious, he 
waived all objections ; for he had long been secretly burning to speak 
some ‘lines,’ and it would be a grand thing, he thought, even if 
the lion ate him up, to have a crowded audience convinced that in 
grandeur of action and sonorousness of elocution he rivalled, if he 
did not surpass, such celebrated tragedians as Thespis, Roscius, 
Keanius, Phelpsius, J. C. Toolius (a most moving performer), Buck- 
stonius, and others. But the crafty E. T. Smithius had yet another 
string to his bow. ‘I never knew the Proconsular African public 
desert me at a pinch yet,’ he remarked to his stage-manager; ‘and 
if there’s a woman alive who'll help me tc gammon the P.C.A.P- 
into volunteering to fight the lion, it’s Domina Fulvia. She’ll fetch 
him—by the whole Numidian Pantheon, she will.’ So he ordered 
his well-known ivory chariot, with the two high-stepping bay mares, 
and hied him to the domus of Domina Fulvia. It was the grandest 
house in all Thibursicumbur; and Domina Fulvia spent more talents 
of gold every year than the richest nobleman, gentleman, or dignified 
clergyman, to say nothing of merchants, tradesmen, and scum of that 
kind, in the whole city. 

The eventful day arrived, and the lion was duly trotted out. He 
was hampered in the toils; he was sprinkled with Scotch snuff and 
the strongest cayenne pepper; he was refreshed with anchovy toast 
and Worcestershire sauce ; he was worried with fizzing squibs and 
crackers,—all according to traditional form. They were compelled to 
dispense with that little episode of the gay young lion and the faith- 
less lioness, and the mistletoe bough, because you see that there 
was only one lion on hand. But the captive from the Lake of 
Laribus needed no such incentive to wrath. He was in a tearing 
passion, and stood in the midst of the arena, lashing his flanks with 
his mighty tail, pawing the sand, and roaring tremendously. ‘Sup- 
pose there should be no volunteers, it is certain thet the lion will 
devour me in three mouthfuls,’ murmured the super, who was splen- 
didly dressed for his opening part, to himself. ‘Never mind; the 
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beast may do his worst. I’ve got my speech by heart, and if I am 
eaten, I shall at least be heard. I wouldn’t in the least mind dying 
to three rounds of applause ; only, the deuce is in it that I couldn’t 
come on if I was called for.’ 

The manager advanced to the front of his own particular private 
box—he was not, you may be sure, so great a fool as to trust himself 
in the arena, where as yet the eminent tragedian had it all to himself 
—and harangued the crowded assemblage in a neat speech. Would 
any lion-hearted member of the noble and distinguished Proconsular 
African public undertake to tackle the lion? There was a dead 
silence, which lasted for at least five minutes; when Domina Fulvia, 
rising in all the majesty of her beauty, flung her jewelled glove 
into the arena. Quick as lightning young C. Irvingius Claytonius 
Harius Bancroftius—a patrician, who had long been enamoured of 
the Domina, and had been most scornfully treated by her—arose, 
threw off his knightly mantle, unsheathed his sword, and leapt into 
the arena. The tussle, as you may imagine, was awful; but in less 
than five minutes C. I. C. H. Bancroftius returned, and with a look 
of gloomy triumph laid the dissevered and gory head of the lion at 
the feet of Domina Fulvia. 

And did she reward him for his unparalleled devotion? Did 
Domina Fulvia marry him? Ay, there’s the rub. How do we know 
who married and who remained single in Proconsular Africa so many 
centuries ago? There is, indeed, a legend to the effect that the 
young patrician, after showing the haughty lady how much he could 
venture for love of her, gave her a sound scolding for her cruelty 
and heartlessness, and in indignant disdain bade her adieu for ever. 
Another story—on which Mr. Robert Browning has written a beau- 
tiful poem—tells us that C. I. C. H. Bancroftius boxed Domina 
Fulvia’s ears soundly with the very glove which she had flung into 
the arena. I sincerely hope that he was not guilty of so shocking 
a breach of good manners, but that the couple were really married, 
and that the bride was never haughty or naughty any more. 





THEN AND NOW 


Sue stood at the threshold at evening, 
She was clad in her bridal dress ; 

She knew he was ready to greet her, 
And she long’d for his fond caress. 


’T was the robe she should wear on the morrow, 
And she wanted her love to see 
How fair was his chosen flower, 
How beauteous his darling could be. 


And Hope with her glittering finger 
Bade her look to the life before, 

And she smiled in the mirth of her spirit 
As she stood at the study-door. 


Yedrs pass’d, three short years of gladness, 
And the stream of her young life flow’d 

Like the stream of a laughing rivulet 
When the sunshine knows no cloud. 


And again doth she stand on the threshold 
Where she stood on that happy night ; 
But her eyes are no longer laughing, 
Her dress is no longer white. 


And the sorrow that plays o’er her features 
Is as dark as the robe she wears, 

And a wreath of undying flowers 
To lay on the dead she bears. 


For he never again shall greet her, 

He shall rise to receive her no more ; 
The voice which she loved is silent 

As she waits at the study-door. 


Then her step was so firm and eager, 
It is now so subdued and slow; 

Then ’twas he who had stoop’d to kiss her, 
She must kneel to kiss him now. 


But e’en so, with consoling finger, 
Hope points to the life above, 

Where beyond the dark night of sorrow 
Is the dawn of eternal love. 


EDMUND COURTENAY. 











IN GREAT WATERS 


THERE were two of them—Jeanne and Marie, sisters—both pretty 
girls, but one with a tender spiritual grace that went straight home 
to the heart before the colder bloom of the other. This sweeter, 
more bewitching of the two was Marie. They were mere peasants, 
the daughters of Jean Holbert, a storm-beaten old fisherman, who 
lived on the outskirts of Nercy, a small sea-coast town in Normandy. 
Jeanne was the elder, a slim dark-eyed girl of two-and-twenty. 
Marie was pale, with soft hazel eyes and chestnut hair, and only 
just eighteen. They were very fond of each other ; and worked to- 
gether at lace-making, which they had been taught by the kind sis- 
ters of a convent, whose sugar-loaf-shaped towers rose in the back- 
ground of the little town. The house had been a nobleman’s chateau 
once, had been a good deal knocked about during the first Revolu- 
tion, and had rather a shabby dilapidated air; but was a pleasant 
feature of the homely scene for all that. The sisters had taught 
these girls a good deal besides lace-making. They could read and 
write well, and were altogether in advance of the peasant class. 

It would have been strange if between two pretty girls there 
had not been at least one lover. There was: a neighbour’s son, 
one Henri Latouche, the eldest of a numerous hard-working family, 
a tall broad-shouldered fellow of eight-and-twenty, with frank blue 
eyes, and a pleasant smile; a man who lived by the same perilous 
trade as that of Jean Holbert, reaping the doubtful harvest of the sea. 
The sisters had many a mournful day and evening, when those two 
were out upon the wide waters, and the driving rain and wind beat 
against the narrow panes of their window. A hard life, and a haz- 
ardous one, and a trade that brought in so little—just enough to 
sustain existence in the simple household. 

Poor as they were, however, there was nothing sordid or miser- 
able in their poverty. The two girls were capital managers. The 
poor mother, a good hard-working soul, who now slept the sleep of 
the righteous in the quiet little cemetery just outside the town, had 
taught them all the useful domestic arts. They were bright indus- 
trious young creatures; and the poor little weather-beaten cottage 
was a very model and pink of cleanliness. The low-roofed common 
room, half kitchen, half parlour, shone and sparkled with its few 
brasses and coppers, its modest show of crockery, set out in a clumsy 
glass cupboard in one corner, its gay-looking chintz window-curtain, 
and comfortable arm-chair, where the dear old father sat on those 
happy nights when he was not out at sea. 
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On such evenings as these Henri Latouche was apt to drop in, 
and was always made welcome by the old man. The girls would go 
on with their work—the little household could scarcely have held 
together so comfortably without the profit from that lace-work— 
while Henri read a two-days-old newspaper to them in his fresh 
young voice, or told them any small fragments of news he had picked 
up in the town: how the widow Bonnechose was going to marry 
again, though her last husband had been dead only fifteen months ; 
how Louis Delmont’s pretty fair-haired child had strayed away and 
been lost that afternoon, and only recovered at sunset, when the 
mother had grown well-nigh distracted with fear. Such homely 


scraps of gossip interested the old fisherman and his daughters ; and © ~ 


the news in the Rouen paper was something to be heard with open 
eyes and eager curiosity. 

One spring night, a bright calm evening, late in April, Jeanne 
sat alone in the little cottage. Marie had gone out for a walk, to 
carry some lace to the chateau on the side of the hill, where the 
girls had a liberal patroness in Mademoiselle Renée, only daughter 
and heiress of the Comte de Marsac, the great man of the neigh- 
bourhood. There was no fishing to-night ; Jean Holbert had strolled 
into the town, tempted by the fine weather, to have a chat with 
seme of his old comrades; and Henri—well, Jeanne did not know 
where Henri was—in the town also perhaps, with her father. He 
must needs have been occupied, or he would most likely have looked 
in at the cottage, Jeanne thought. 

They had been brought up together, those two, almost like bro- 
ther and sister. When Henri was a great hulking boy of sixteen, 
and Jeanne a smart little damsel of ten, she had taught him to write; 
and it was a pleasant sight to see the big awkward boy submitting 
himself to the teaching of the little eager dark-eyed girl, and .laugh- 
ing heartily at his own stupidity. It was a difficult business, but 
pupil and teacher had persevered gallantly. He owed it to Jeanne 
that he was a very tolerable penman, owed it to her also that he 
read as well as he did; for it was she who had made him improve his 
rudimentary knowledge of his own language in its printed form. 

She- was thinking of him this evening, as she sat by the open 
window, working busily in the fading light, considering the waste of 
her eyesight less than the consumption of candles. She was think- 
ing how brave and good he was, how kind to her father, how frank 
and truthful, how infinitely superior to any other young man in the 
place; she was thinking of him with some touch of sadness, for it 
seemed to her that there had been a sort of distant feeling between 
them of late, though he came so often, and was so friendly. She 
could scarcely tell what the change was. But the old affectionate 
familiarity, the loving confidence of those unforgotten days when she 
had guided the clumsy fingers along the lines of the copy-book, had 
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gone for ever. It was not that they had quarrelled; no angry word 
had ever passed between them ; but there was a change, and Jeanne 
Holbert felt it. 

He would scarcely come to-night, she said to herself, as she laid 
aside her work. It was growing late. She went to the open door, 
and looked down the road. No, there was no sign of Henri. 

There was a faint yellow light still lingering low in the west, 
and high up in the clear blue sky a few stars glimmering—a lovely 
night, with a perfect calm that went to one’s heart somehow and 
saddened it. Jeanne felt this as she stood at the cottage -door 
watching. 

She was not watching for the chance of Henri’s coming now, but 
for her sister, who was sure to return presently. She came round 
the bend in the road in a few minutes—not alone. How well Jeanne 
knew the tall broad-shouldered figure by her side ! 

Her heart beat a little faster—she was scarcely conscious of it 
herself ; but of late, since that widening of the distance between 
them, his coming had always moved her thus. 

They were quite silent as they came towards the cottage-door. 
There was none of the accustomed talk or laughter; and Marie was 
very pale. Henri would not come in; he could not wait to see Jean 
Holbert; he only stopped to shake hands with Jeanne, and then 
wished the two girls good-night, and strode away. 

Marie sat down upon a chair near the door, and took off her little 
shawl, and began to fold it with extreme precision. The evening 
light shone full upon her pretty delicate face. There was something 
the matter—Jeanne could see that. 

‘Mademoiselle Renée was so kind—so kind,’ the girl said in a 
quick nervous way; ‘and she likes the lace very much. We are 
to make some more of the same pattern—half a dozen yards. And 
I saw the gentleman Mademoiselle is to marry—such a handsome 
man! They will be a fine couple, won’t they, Jeanne ?’ 

‘Yes, I suppose so,’ Jeanne answered absently. ‘I thought 
you were going to the chateau alone, Marie. How came Henri to 
be with you ?’ 

Marie bent over the shawl, which she had been folding and 
smoothing out all this time. It was only a little bit of a shawl to 
require so much folding. 

‘ Well, you see, Jeanne, I was talking of going to the chateau 
when Henri was here last night ; and as he had nothing to do this 
evening, there he was on the road, just beyond here, waiting to walk 
with me. He said it was rather a lonely way, and I oughtn’t to go 
by myself.’ 

‘He was very kind,’ Jeanne answered, in a voice that sounded 
cold and strange to her sister; ‘but I don’t think that I am very 
careless about your safety, or that I would let you go if there was 
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any danger in the road. It isn’t such a new thing for you to go 
alone either, Marie.’ 

The girl blushed, and a shy smile came into her face as she looked 
up at her sister. 

‘ Well, Jeanne, I suppose the real truth was, Henri wanted to 
walk with me.’ 

‘I suppose so,’ the other answered in the same constrained 
tone. 

She was standing by the open window, with her elbow resting 
on the broad wooden ledge, looking out at the darkening sky. The 
two girls could scarcely see each other’s faces in the dusky room, 
where there was only the faint glow of the wood fire. 

‘ Jeanne, would you be very much surprised if I were to tell you 
something ?’ Marie asked, still very shyly. 

‘ That depends upon what it is.’ 

‘ You like Henri Latouche, don’t you ?’ 

‘Like him! I have known him all my life.’ 

‘ That’s no answer, Jeanne. Tell me if you like him.’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘ Because—because he wants me to marry him, dear; and I 
shouldn’t care to marry any one you didn’t like.’ 

* There was a brief silence before Jeanne spoke. 

‘I don’t know about that,’ she said at last ; ‘I don’t think my 
liking can matter to you much, if you love him yourself.’ 

‘O, of course, J like him,’ Marie answered rather carelessly, as 
if it were not a matter of very much importance. ‘ He’s such a 
good fellow.’ 

‘He is a good fellow.’ 

‘ So good-natured and good-tempered, and would let one do what 
one liked. It’s rather funny to think of him as my husband though, 
isn’t it, Jeanne? I have always felt as if he were my big brother.’ 

‘ Then you have promised to marry him, Marie ?’ 

‘Well, yes. He teased me so, I was obliged to promise at last ; 
and he really is such a good fellow.’ 

Jeanne took a candle from the mantelpiece, and knelt down on 
the hearth to light it. Then she crossed the little room with the 
candle in her hand, and held it before her sister’s face, looking at 
her very earnestly. 

‘I want to see if you are serious, Marie,’ she said gently. 
‘ Marriage is such a solemn thing, and you speak of it so lightly.’ 

‘My dearest Jeanne, but really I don’t see why I should be so 
very serious. Of course I Jike him very much—he is such a dear 
good fellow, and I am to be his wife instead of his little sister, that’s 
all. It won’t make so much difference. Do you know, Jeanne, 
that he has actually saved money; and he says he will take that 
cottage looking towards the sea, with a fig-tree against the wall, and 
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a wooden balcony to the upper window, the cottage old Dame Mar- 
got lived in so long—quite a chateau in its way.’ 

Jeanne put the candle on the table, and took up her work, with 
that grave preoccupied air which she had at times, a manner that 
always puzzled her sister. 

‘You might wish me joy, Jeanne. You're so silent. It seems 
almost unkind,’ Marie said reproachfully. 

Jeanne bent lower over her work, as she answered, 

‘I think you ought to know that I wish for your happiness, 
Marie,’ she said quietly ; ‘ but you’ve taken me by surprise. I didn’t 
think you cared for Henri.’ 

' £ Why, of course, I didn’t care for him—except as a brother— 
until to-night. But he pleaded so, Jeanne; if I’d been a lady, he 
couldn’t have been more humble—and he is such a dear good fel- 
low.’ 

She always came back to this point, as if it were an unanswer- 
able argument. 

‘If you love him, Marie—if you are sure you love him—that’s 
enough. What could I wish more than that—what can I wish for 
in this world so much as your happiness? You remember what I 
promised our mother when she was dying: that, come what might, 
I would always make your happiness my first care.’ 

‘ And I’m sure you’ve kept your word, you dear unselfish Jeanne. 
You’ve been a second mother to me, though there’s only four years 
difference between us.’ 

The younger girl came and knelt at her sister’s feet, resting her 
folded arms upon Jeanne’s knees, and looking up at her with that 
bewitching irresistible smile of hers. 

‘ Tell me that you are pleased, dear,’ she said; ‘I cannot be 
happy without that.’ 

‘I am pleased with anything that can secure your happiness, 
Marie; but I want to be quite sure of that, and it seems so sudden 
—this engagement between you and Henri.’ 

‘Sudden? Bless you, Jeanne, he’s been in love with me ever 
since I was as high as that!’ answered Marie, putting her hand 
about two feet from the floor, and with a triumphant look in her 
bright face. 

It was her first victory over the vassal man, and she was proud 
of her power. The time came when it seemed to her a very poor 
conquest, scarcely worth thinking of; but just now she felt a plea- 
sant sense of her own importance, a childish delight in the notion 
that this stalwart young fisherman was her slave. 

So it was all settled. Jean Holbert came in from the town 
presently, and was told the great news—in a pretty, faltering, broken 
way by Marie, in a few straightforward sentences by Jeanne. He 
was pleased by the tidings, and quite ready to give his consent. 
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‘I made pretty sure he was in love with one of you,’ he said 
cheerily, ‘ but I didn’t trouble my poor old head to find out which. 
It would all come out in time, I knew. And so it’s Marie, is it ? 
—nmy little Marie! Why, you’re scarcely more than a child, little 
one. The marriage mustn’t be yet awhile.’ 

‘I’m sure I’m in no hurry, father. But there’s old -widow 
Margot’s cottage to let—you know, father; the pretty one facing 
the sea, with a wooden balcony—and perhaps some one else will 
take it, if we’re not married soon.’ 

‘ There’s plenty of cottages besides that, pretty one ; and Henri 
could build you a baleony. You needn’t be in a hurry to leave your 
poor old father.—The place would seem dull without her, wouldn’t 
it, Jeanne ?’ 

‘Very dull.’ 

‘ Of course it would. There mustn’t be any talk of this mar- 
riage for a year at least. Not for two years, if I had my way.’ 

‘You must settle that with Henri, father,’ the girl answered, 
standing on tiptoe to kiss him. ‘J don’t want to leave you.’ 

They were engaged, therefore; but the marriage was not to be 
yet awhile. Everything went on just the same as usual. In all 
their little world there seemed no change, except to one person, 
and that person was Jeanne. For her the change was a great and 
bitter one. She knew now that she had loved Henri Latouche all 
her life. 

However heavy the burden might be, she bore it, and made no 
sign. From her earliest childhood her life had been a life of care 
and toil and thought for others. It did not seem to her a settled 
thing that she was to be happy and win the prize she longed for, 
as it is apt to seem to the impetuous heart of youth. She had loved 
him, and there had been a time when she fancied her love returned. 
He had chosen otherwise, and she was able to resign him to her 
sister without one rebellious murmur against Providence. But there 
was one thing she could not do: she could not feel sure that Marie 
loved him. 

The girl was very young and light-hearted. It was only natural, 
perhaps, that she should take life carelessly, that she should not 
feel very seriously even upon the subject of her betrothal; but 
Jeanne found this indifference a hard thing to understand. Some- 
times, when Henri Latouche was out fishing on stormy days, the 
elder sister would sit and watch the face ofthe younger wonderingly. 
He who should have been all the world to her was in peril, and she 
sat singing at her work. If Jeanne spoke of him, or called her 
attention to the cruel north-east wind rattling the little casement, 
a faint cloud of trouble would pass over her face, but that was all. 
The work and the song went on again afterwards, or perhaps some 
idle gossip about Mademoiselle de Marsac, who wore the loveliest 
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white muslin dresses trimmed with lace and ribbon, or silks that 
were rich enough to stand alone. 

‘She ought to be very happy, oughtn’t she, Jeanne ?’ Marie said 
sometimes, with a sigh. ‘She has an Arab horse that the Count 
bought her, one of the grooms told me the other day, when I had 
been to the kitchen to see Justine and came out by the stables. 
And she has such jewels !—more than you could reckon, Justine 
told me. And this Monsieur de Lutrin whom she is going to marry 
is always bringing her something beautiful from Paris. What a fine 
thing it is to be an heiress !’ 

The chateau was Marie Holbert’s one glimpse of the great 
world. It seemed to her that in all France, in all the universe, 
there could be no habitation more splendid than that old white- 
walled Norman mansion, with its tall sugar-loaf towers, the broad 
terraces, where roses and geraniums bloomed in perennial beauty, 
and where some moss-grown weather-worn statues of Apollo and 
Diana, Ceres and Pan, slowly mouldered to decay; the spacious 
rooms, with their faded tapestries, and tarnished gilding, and queer 
rococo furniture, and polished slippery floors, with a splendid square 
of carpet here and there, like some tropical flowery islet in a shining 
brown sea. It was the only great house the fisherman’s daughter 
had ever seen, and there was something in the aspect of the place 
that took her breath away. It was all so different from her own 
surroundings, so much like being in quite another world. Made- 
moiselle Renée’s tall stately figure, with that background of lofty 
saloon, seemed to her like the figure of a princess. She had never 
seen a princess, but she could not fancy one who should not be the 
image of Mademoiselle de Marsac. 

This young lady was very kind to her, paying her promptly for 
her work, and giving her little presents now and then; sometimes 
detaining her at the chateau for an hour or so, sometimes inviting 
her to share a pleasant afternoon meal of coffee and fruit and cakes 
with her own maid Justine in a pretty circular room in one of the 
towers, where the maid sat and worked. Marie thought it was a 
happy thing to be Justine, and live always in that splendid chateau. 
It made her own life seem ruder and commoner to her when she 
went home after these little festivals. Her evening walk with Henri 
Latouche wearied her. Sometimes, as they came home across the 
fields in the twilight, they saw the lights shining in the windows of 
the chateau on the hill, and Marie. used to wonder what Mademois- 
elle was doing in the great saloon, with her weak, indulgent old 
father, and the fragile invalid mother, who seldom left her sofa, and 
the noble handsome young lover. Perhaps Mademoiselle was quite 
as dull as Marie with her lover, could the girl have only known the 
truth. Faded tapestry and dim yellow-satin hangings—nay, even 
tarnished ormolu and rare old cabinets of buhl and marqueterie— 
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do not create happiness; and, sooth to say, life at the chateau was 
somewhat monotonous. Mamma had her chronic maladies, of which 
she thought more than of her daughter ; papa his perpetual Journal 
des Débats and snuff-box. There were very few visitors. It was a 
life that went on repeating itself from year to year—calm, eventless, 
and stupid. 

Unfortunately, Marie had no power to see this side of the pic- 
ture. Mademoiselle de Marsac’s surroundings dazzled her; and Ma- 
demoiselle de Marsac’s lover—O, how different he was from Henri 
Latouche, with his big clumsy hands, his honest weather-beaten face, 
and his rough peasant clothes, which always smelt of the sea! 

One sultry afternoon in the middle of July, when Marie Holbert 
and Henri Latouche had been betrothed just three months, the girl 
went upon one of her accustomed visits to the chateau. It was 
rather an oppressive day, with a feverish heat in the atmosphere, 
and a hint of a coming thunder-storm. The roses on the terrace 
seemed to loll their heads heavily. The chateau itself had a drowsy 
look—the Venetian shutters closed, a muslin curtain here and there 
flapping faintly in a feeble breath of the south-west wind. 

Mademoiselle de Marsac was not visible; she had a headache, 
and was lying down in her own room, Justine told Marie Holbert. 
The two girls loitered a little in the shady hall to gossip, and then 
Marie walked slowly away from the cool darksome chateau into the 
shadowless gardens. There was little sunshine this afternoon—a 
lurid glow rather, which seemed like the sweltering heat of a fur- 
nace. There was a way across the gardens to a small wooden door 
opening into the high-road, which saved some distance, and Justine 
had told Marie she could go by this way. It was a day upon which 
any one would be glad to shorten a journey, if by ever so little. 

Marie Holbert had never seen so much of the gardens before, 
often as she had been to the chateau, but she knew the door in the 
wall very well. She had looked at it often from the outside as she 
mounted the hill, and had wondered idly whether it was ever used. 
She was quite overpowed by the idea of exploring so much of this 
earthly paradise alone. 

There was not very much to see in the chateau gardens, after 
all, beautiful as they appeared to Marie. It was only a repetition 
of geometrical flower-beds and sunburnt grass, and here and there 
a dilapidated statue. There were few trees; none of the cool sha- 
dowy beauties, the verdant mysteries of an English garden. With 
a few head-stones and monuments scattered about, the sunny slope 
would have made a very fair cemetery. 

Half-way between the chateau and the point to which she was 
going, Marie came to a circle of scarlet geraniums and a great marble 
basin which had once been a fountain. There was no sparkling jet 
of water now leaping gaily upward in the sunshine; only the chipped 
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old basin, discoloured with stains of moss. But Marie gave a little 
start on approaching it; for on the edge of the basin there sat a 
gentleman smoking, in the laziest attitude possible, with one leg 
stretched along the broad marble border, and the other knee raised 
to make a support for his elbow. It was Monsieur de Lutrin— 
Hector de Lutrin, the affianced of Mademoiselle. 

He, too, gave a little start as Marie came near, and seemed to 
come to life all at once, as it were, changing his lazy attitude for 
one of attention. 

‘Great Heaven!’ he muttered to himself, ‘ it is the little lace- 
girl! She comes expressly to amuse me.’ 

He rose and came forward to meet the little lace-girl, with his 
half-consumed cigar held daintily between his slim fingers. He was 
a tall fragile-looking young man, whose strong points were his hands 
and feet and a languid patrician air. He was not really handsome. 
His pale face and light-gray eyes had a faded washed-out look ; but 
his dark-brown moustache, and a certain grace of dress and manner, 
relieved this insipidity of feature and complexion. 

He was the first gentleman, except the old Comte de Marsac, 
who had ever spoken to Marie Holbert, and he seemed to her a 
demi-god. 

‘You have had a useless journey to the chateau this intolerable 
day, I fear, mademoiselle,’ he said. ‘ Mademoiselle Renée is ill.’ 

‘I am so sorry,’ Marie faltered, blushing and confused. 

To be spoken to by any stranger was a bewildering thing; but 
by the betrothed of Mademoiselle—this adorable young man ! 

‘It is not a matter of moment happily,’ he replied lightly, giv- 
ing the half-smoked cigar a little wave in the air. ‘She has the 
migraine—this abominable weather, no doubt. Look what a leaden 
hue the sky has yonder. We are going to have a thunder-storm. 
Had you not better go back to the house ?’ 

‘O no, monsieur. You are very good, but I shall be wanted at 
home.’ 

‘Foolish child! If you attempt to go home, you will be caught 
in the storm. Are you not afraid of thunder and lightning ?’ 

‘No, monsieur, not afraid. I don’t like to be out in the light- 
ning; but—but I think there will be time for me to get home before 
it begins.’ 

‘You are wrong, my little one. See, there is no mistaking that 
leaden cloud.’ 

‘Indeed, monsieur, I must go straight home at any hazard.’ 

‘Very well. If you are obstinate, you must go; but remember 
I have warned you. However, I’ll open the gate for you, and then 
you had better run home as fast as you can.’ 

He turned and walked with her towards the gate; she shy and 
confused by so much politeness, he with that easy air which was his 
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chief grace; but before they reached the gate, great rain-drops 
came splashing down, and then a blinding shower, a perfect sheet 
of water. 

‘ We’re in for it!’ exclaimed Monsieur de Lutrin. ‘ It’s no use 
trying to go back to the chateau—we should be drowned before we 
could get there ; but there’s a tool-house a few paces from here, 
where we can take shelter. Come, mademoiselle.’ 

He led the half-bewildered girl along a narrow sandy path, past 
the door in the wall, to a rustic building sacred to the gardeners. 
The door was luckily open, and they went in, out of a very deluge. 
It was a roomy but darksome shed, containing gardening implements 
of all kinds, and a good deal of litter in the way of seeds and herbs, 
laid aside to dry. There was only one little window looking upon 
the broad treeless garden, where flowers and shrubs were being beaten 
to the ground under the furious rain. 

‘It served me right,’ Marie said remorsefully. ‘ My sister begged 
me not to come to-day.’ 

‘ Very sensible advice of your sister’s,’ said Hector de Lutrin ; 
‘but I am glad you did not take it.’ 

The girl was going to ask him why, but a look in his eyes checked 
her—a look that she had never met in the eyes of her lover, an ex- 
pression that brought a vivid blush into her cheeks, and yet was not 
altogether displeasing, it was a look of such unalloyed admiration. 
Her heart beat a little faster than before, and the long dark lashes 
drooped over the pretty eyes. 

‘Because if you had taken your admirable sister’s advice, I 
should have lost a most exquisite pleasure,’ he went on, in his slow 
lazy way. 

A blinding flash of lightning gave Marie an excuse for turning 
her head aside suddenly just at this moment; but the searching 
gaze of Monsieur de Lutrin’s gray eyes was more embarrassing than 
the lightning. 

But Marie recovered herself presently, and made very much the 
sort of reply that any young woman in society might have given her 
admirer. 

‘I don’t think there can be much pleasure in being kept a pri- 
soner in such a place as this,’ she said. 

‘That depends upon one’s companion. There is some company 
in which any place is delightful. Do you know, Marie, I have often 
wished to have a little talk with you, only at the chateau it was not 
possible. Would you have a very great objection to my cigar, if I 
were to light it again? This place has such a damp smell.’ 

Marie had no objection to the cigar, which Monsieur de Lutrin 
proceeded to light; but she felt suddenly eager to make her escape. 
It was very flattering, of course, this attention from Mademoiselle 
Renée’s betrothed, and Marie’s heart was fluttered by an almost 
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overwhelming sense of pleasure and vanity; but she knew very well 
that it was not right—not right either to Mademoiselle Renée or to 
her own honest weather-beaten lover. 

‘I don’t think it is raining so fast now,’ she said; ‘I had better 
make haste home.’ 

‘Silly child! it is raining just as fast as ever. Hark at the 
thunder. There’s an awful crackling noise, just as if it came from 
the road behind us! And what lightning! You cannot leave this 
refuge till the storm is over. I am sorry it is not a better place, and 
I am still more sorry you find it so dismal. For me it is a paradise 
in little.’ - 

And so he went on, smoking his cigar in that slow desultory way 
of his, and paying elaborate compliments to the poor little peasant 
girl. He had no iniquitous design, no treasonable intentions against 
the peace of his betrothed ; he only wanted to amuse himself this 
dull summer afternoon by a harmless flirtation with the little lace- 
girl. The thought of any mischief that might arise from his caprice 
gave him no trouble. He was not in the habit of perplexing him- 
self upon the subject of other people’s feelings. If the little lace- 
girl permitted herself to be too much impressed by him, that was 
her look-out. His own conscience found perfect repose in the fact 
that he meant nothing. 

Marie Holbert listened to him. What could she do but listen, 
with that rain still pouring down, and the thunder-storm at its worst? 
She had no excuse for running away; so she stayed and listened to 
talk which was commonplace enough, but dangerously delightful to 
her. 

He asked her questions about her life, praised the colour of her 
eyes, told her how much too pretty she was for a life of hard work 
—as if it were only the ill-favoured of this earth to whom the herit- 
age of toil was given. He said enough to make her thoroughly 
discontented, and unhappy presently, when the storm was over, and 
he had escorted her through the garden-dovur and as far as a bend 
in the hilly road, just above the town, where he left her. 

When he was gone, it seemed as if the whole aspect of her life 
were changed. The thought of the smoky little cottage, to which 
she was returning, made her shudder; the thought of her lover’s 
evening visit was still more distasteful to her. The poison was 
subtle, and gave its flavour to everything. How handsome, how 
charming, he was, this elegant Parisian gentleman, who had praised 
her beauty! Was she really so pretty ? Henri Latouche had said 
very little about it. He had talked of his love for her, but not of the 
colour of her eyes. At best, he was rather a stupid lover. 

She was absent-minded, and had a somewhat melancholy air, 
that evening when Henri came, and told them the news, and read 
the paper to the old father in his usual way. She gave him a ran- 
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dom answer more than once. Her thoughts were in the rustic shed, 
with its one little window, against which the rain had beaten so 
furiously. Henri was puzzled by her manner. 

Marie Holbert had occasion to go to the chateau again two days 
afterwards. It was always she who went to and fro with the lace 
or any message about it. Jeanne knew that her sister was Made- 
moiselle de Marsac’s favourite, and Jeanne had always so much to do 
at home. The two girls did all Mademoiselle’s plain work, as well 
as the lace-making ; and just now there was a great deal of work 
on hand for the trousseau. The marriage was to take place in Oc- 
tober ; and after her marriage, Mademoiselle was to go and live in 
Paris, for Monsieur de Lutrin could not exist away from Paris. He 
was rich and idle—an only son, who had inherited a handsome for- 
tune lately—and the marriage had been arranged ever so long ago 
between the two fathers. 

There was no fear of a thunder-storm this time. The chateau 
gardens were all ablaze with sunshine. To-day Mademoiselle Renée 
was visible. Justine took Marie to her boudoir, where they had a 
long discussion about the work. Marie had half expected to see 
Monsieur de Lutrin here, turning over loose sheets of music, or 
teasing Mademoiselle’s favourite poodle, after his wont; but he was 
not.in the boudoir to-day. 

The talk about the work lasted more than an hour. Renée de 
Marsac was especially gracious, and insisted that Marie should have 
a glass of sugared water and a biscuit after her walk; and at parting 
she said, 

‘ Be sure you go across the gardens, child, and out by the little 
door—it is always unlocked—and that way will save you a quarter 
of a mile.’ 

Marie blushed crimson. Could she ever forget that short cut 
across the garden, and the wonderful adventure that had befallen 
her? She left the house in a strange dreamy state. Should she 
see him again? As she came near the dilapidated fountain, it 
seemed to her that the earth beneath her feet grew impalpable all 
at once, as if she had been walking on air. 

Yes, there he was, in precisely the same attitude, smoking and 
gazing listlessly at the horizon, across the blue hill-tops. He looked 
as if he had never moved since she had first seen him sitting there 
two days before. 

He heard her steps upon the loose gravel, and rose to meet her, 
throwing the end of his cigar into the empty marble basin. It was 
only a repetition of their last meeting. His compliments were very 
much the same—just a little more fervid, perhaps ; but that was all. 
To a woman of the world it would all have seemed fade and com- 
monplace enough; but it was the first tribute that had ever been 
paid by a gentleman to Marie Holbert’s beauty, and the poor little 
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feeble soul had no power to resist the fascination. He was a gentle- 
man—that was the beginning and the end of the charm. 

He walked with her to the bend of the road again; but did not 
care to go beyond that point, for a few yards farther would have 
brought them into the town ; and, harmless as Monsieur de Lutrin 
meant his flirtation to be, he did not want to advertise it to all the 
world of Nercy. 

Just as they came to this bend of the road, a slight girlish figure 
advanced towards them with a firm steady walk that Marie knew 
very well. She gave a great start, and in her sudden confusion 
clung to Hector de Lutrin’s arm. Not till this moment had she 
any positive sense of her guilt; but the sight ofthat familiar figure, 
coming along the road, was like a revelation. What would Jeanne 
say ? 

‘Why, what ails thee, little one?’ asked Monsieur de Lutrin, 
looking down at the frightened face with an expression of wonder, 
not to say annoyance, in hisown. That spasmodic clutch of Marie’s 
had startled him unpleasantly, for he was ofa nervous temperament. 

‘It is my sister Jeanne !’ Marie said with a gasp. 

‘What then ? Thy sister Jeanne will not eat us.’ 

‘Great Heaven! what will she think? She will be so angry! 
What shall I say ?’ 

Jeanne was quite near them by this time. Monsieur de Lutrin 
came to a full stop, raised bis hat to the highest ceremonial eleva- 
tion, made a bow which included the two sisters. 

‘I have the honour to wish you -good-day, mademoiselle,’ he 
said to Marie; and strolled slowly back, up the hill towards the 
chateau. 

Marie had grown pale to the very lips. Never in all her life had 
she feared any one as she feared her sister Jeanne to-day. For 
some minutes the two girls walked on in silence; and then Jeanne 
spoke, in a voice that was very grave—nay, almost stern—but which 
trembled a little nevertheless. 

‘ How came Monsieur de Lutrin to be with youjust now, Marie ?’ 
she asked. 

‘I don’t know. It was quite an accident, of course. Made- 
moiselle told me to come through the garden—to the little door, you 
know, Jeanne, that opens on the hill—and I happened to meet 
monsieur, and he walked with me.’ 

‘Do you think it right, Maric, that a gentleman like that should 
walk by your side, just as if you were equals ?’ 

‘I don’t see anything wrong in it.’ 

‘ Then why were you so frightened when you saw me coming ? 
I saw you grasp monsieur’s arm as if you had seen a ghost.’ 

‘ It was very foolish of me,’ Marie answered, in rather a defiant 
manner. ‘ There was no reason that I should be frightened.’ 
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‘Except that people seldom like to be found out doing wrong. 
What do you think Henri would say, if he had seen you two to- 
gether ?’ 

‘I do not think anything about it, or care anything about it. 
And I hope that is the end of your lecture, Jeanne.’ 

She had never defied her sister before; the sister who, for the 
last six years of her life, had watched and guarded her with a mo- 
ther’s care. 

Jeanne said no more. It was not such a great crime, after all, 
that Marie had been guilty of; but there had been something in the 
manner of those two that alarmed Jeanne. They had been talking 
so confidentially until Marie saw her, it could scarcely be the first 
time they had talked together; and then Marie’s palpable terror 
was such a strange thing. 

‘ Was to-day the first time that Monsieur de Lutrin walked with 
you ?’ Jeanne asked by and by; but Marie evaded the question, de- 
claring that she would not submit to be lectured. Her heart was 
beating very fast, half with fear, half with anger, and she felt herself 
very wicked—-almost as if she had been given over to iniquity. 

After this Jeanne took care that Marie should pay no more visits 
to the chateau. Henceforward it was Jeanne herself who went to 
carry home work, or to take Mademoiselle de Marsac’s orders. But 
a fine gentleman who had lived the life of Paris was, of course, more 
than a match for a simple peasant girl; and it generally happened 
that while Jeanne was up the hill at the chateau, Monsieur de Lu- 
trin dropped in at the cottage, to ask for a glass of water and to talk 
for half an hour or so with Marie. 

Opposition gave a zest to the flirtation. If the girl had been 
thrown constantly in his way, he might have wearied of her before 
this ; but the sister’s precautions gave the business the flavour of an 
intrigue, and Monsieur de Lutrin had found life very monotonous at 
the chateau. 

Jean Holbert’s cottage stood on the extreme edge of the town, 
and a little aloof from the other habitations thinly sprinkled over the 
district ; had there been nearer neighbours, those visits of the fine 
gentleman from the chateau might have created a scandal. They 
would ultimately have done so, as it was, perhaps, had not the course 
of events taken another turn. 

Monsieur de Lutrin had suffered himself to be beguiled away 
from that idea of meaning nothing serious, with which he had begun 
the flirtation. Marie was so much in earnest; the sweet young face 
expressed so much more than the poor child was conscious of, be- 
trayed so many mysteries of the tender fluttering heart. — 

She was very wicked, she told herself, with secret agonies of 
remorse. He was Mademoiselle de Marsac’s affianced husband, and 
she loved him; loved him as she had never loved Henri Latouche. 
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Indeed, she knew but too well now, made sadly wise by this real 
passion, that she had never loved Henri Latouche at all. 

There was a change in her, and a marked one, which Henri per- 
ceived and wondered about. She scarcely seemed to live except in 
those brief half hours in which Monsieur de Lutrin was with her. 
The bewildering delight of his presence seemed to absorb all her 
capacity for emotion; when he was gone, existence became a blank, 
and she could do nothing but calculate the probabilities as to his 
next visit. Would he come on Tuesday, on Wednesday, on Thurs- 
day? How many hours, how many minutes before she should hear 
the gracious caressing tones of his voice once more? Itwas only a 
common form of the universal fever, a foolish girl’s passion for a 
gentleman lover. Who can tell what fatal end might have come to 
the story? A sudden and a calamitous end did come to it, but not 
that which commonly concludes such a record. 


Mademoiselle Renée de Marsac’s féte-day was in September, and 
upon this particular occasion she had a fancy for keeping it after a 
fashion ofher own. Some ten miles from Nercy there was a famous 
grotto called the Giant’s Cave, one of the objects of interest to which 
all visitors were taken. The place lay quite away from any high- 
road, and was, indeed, almost inaccessible by land; but the trip was 
pleasant enough by water, and Henri Latouche had done many a 
profitable day’s work in taking people to the Giant’s Cave. The 
coast was wild and rugged between Nercy and the cavern, and the 
little voyage was not without peril in foul weather; but of course 
visitors rarely went except in settled weather, and there had been 
few accidents. 

One evening Jeanne came home from the chateau in better spirits 
than usual. It was the eve of Mademoiselle’s féte-day. 

‘I have got you a job, Henri,’ she said cheerily ; ‘Mademoiselle 
has a friend with her—a young lady from Rouen—and she wants to 
show her the Giant’s Cave. She will give you a napoleon, if you will 
take them there to-morrow in your sailing-boat. There will be only 
the two young ladies and Monsieur de Lutrin.’ 

This was about twice the payment the young man ordinarily 
asked for the voyage. 

‘That’s just like you, Jeanne,’ he said, ‘always thinking of other 
people. I don’t suppose Mademoiselle would have made such a hand- 
some offer, if you hadn’t put it into her head. I'll take them with 
pleasure, and I’ll make the Marie Antoinette as smart as I can for 
the occasion.’ 

‘Do, Henri. She spoke so kindly. She has often noticed you 
at church, she says, when you’ve been there with Marie and me, and 
she knows you very well by sight. She knows that you and Marie 
are to be married some day.’ 
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Marie was silent all this time, bending over her work. She had 
seemed quite absorbed by her needlework lately ; indeed, Henri told 
himself that the change in her manner, that listlessness and abstrac- 
tion which had so perplexed him, only arose from her being so busy 
about Mademoiselle de Marsac’s trousseau. But Jeanne could have 
told how little work she had really done, in spite of this show of - 
industry. 

The next day was the fifteenth of September ; a bright morning 
with a blue sky and a fresh west wind. Marie began the day in very 
low spirits. She had not seen Monsieur de Lutrin for more than a 
week. Happy Mademoiselle Renée, who saw him continually, who 
would have him by her side all that long autumnal day! She thought 
of the white-sailed boat dancing gaily over the blue waters, and the 
affianced lovers sitting side by side. Would he think of her, whose 
beauty he had praised so often, whom he had pretended even to love? 
Was it likely that he would think of her? Ono! The utter folly 
of her guilty passion came home to her to-day as it had never done 
before ; but O, the bitter jealous pangs that rent the weak erring 
heart! 

Henri looked in at the cottage before he started. Perhaps he 
wanted to show himself to his betrothed, looking his best in his 
Sunday clothes, with a new ribbon round his sailor’s hat, and his 
hair brushed to desperation. 

‘Will you come and look at the boat, Marie,’ he said, anxious 
to get half an hour with his betrothed before the day’s work began. 
‘She’s a picture. I’ve borrowed some cushions, and made all com- 
fortable for Mademoiselle.’ 

No, Marie did not care to see the boat; and yet, stay; yes, she 
would come to look at her, if Henri pleased. She hated the boat, 
she hated Henri; she hated everything and everybody that had a 
part in this day’s festivity. 

‘What do I care about the boat ?’ she said captiously, when 
they were down at the quay, and she surveyed her lover’s prepara- 
tions; ‘I’m not going in her.’ 

‘ But you know that I’d take you to the Giant’s Cave any day 
you cared to go, Marie,’ said Henri. 

‘I’ve seen the Giant’s Cave,’ she answered, with a little impa- 
tient shrug. 

While she was standing on the quay, Monsieur de Lutrin and 
the two ladies came down to the boat. She dropped a low curtsey, 
and stood aside as they passed her. How far away from them she 
seemed! Mademoiselle Renée gave her a gracious smile, but Mon- 
sieur de Lutrin scarcely appeared to see her. It was very hard to 
bear ; that distant look of his cut her to the heart. In after years 
she always remembered his face as she had seen it then, with its 
listless indifferent expression. She watched them get into the boat, 
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and all the pleasant noise and bustle ofthe start. The last glimpse 
she had of them showed her the lovers sitting side by side, Made- 
moiselle talking, and Hector de Lutrin bending down to listen, the 
boat tossing gaily over the waves. Her own life, and all her own 
surroundings, seemed odious to her as she went home. 

The two girls kept close at their work all the morning. The 
time for the marriage was drawing near, and there was still a good 
deal to be done. They did not talk much. Marie had grown strangely 
silent of late, and Jeanne was too busy for conversation. They 
worked on steadily till noon, and after they had eaten their frugal 
dinner they began again. It was nearly four o’clock, when the wind 
rose suddenly and shook the cottage window with sharp gusts that 
made the two girls look up from their work. 

Jeanne’s face was very grave. 

‘Do you know what quarter the wind is in to-day, Marie ?’ she 
asked anxiously. 

‘No, indeed; yes, I remember Henri spoke of it this morning. 
It is in the south-west.’ 

‘Great Heaven! I have heard my father say that it is a dan- 
gerous quarter for sailing from the grotto. The south-west wind 
blows full upon shore. Ihave heard him say that he has stood upon 
the hill yonder on a stormy day, and seen the boats driven in upon 
the shingle.’ 

Marie grew very pale; but it was not of Henri Latouche she 
was thinking. It was of that other one who was in the same peril. 

‘ How pale thou art, all in a moment!’ said her sister tenderly. 
‘There may be no cause for fear, little one. It is not every wind 
that brings a wreck ; and thou knowest thy lover is a good sailor 
and a strong swimmer. There is little fear for him.’ 

‘Perhaps not; but for the other—for the other!’ 

The work dropped from her lap, and she opened the little win- 
dow and looked out. Jeanne stooped to pick up the delicate linen 
and cambric : Jeanne could always think of everything. The dust 
was blowing in great clouds along the road, the poplars were sway- 
ing to and fro. A man passed whom Marie knew, and she asked 
him what he thought of the weather. 

‘ An ugly afternoon,’ he said. ‘Is the old father out ?’ 

‘ Yes, he has gone fishing.’ 

‘I can’t say I like the look of the weather ; but God is good, 
mademoiselle, and your father has been out in many a storm.’ 

Marie turned to her sister. ‘Let us go down to the quay, 
Jeanne. The Marie Antoinette may have come back, and the good 
father too. Come, Jeanne; we shall hear something at least.’ 

Jeanne put away the work as neatly as if her mind had been 
quite at ease. Marie stood at the window watching those swaying 
poplars, and thinking—not of her father, though she loved him dearly ; 
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not of the man she had promised to marry—but of Hector de Lu- 
trin, who for the amusement ofan idle hour had perverted her heart. 

They went down to the quay. The boat might be in by this 
time, though Jeanne remembered how Mademoiselle de Marsac had 
said she meant to spend a long day at the cavern, and to return only 
at dusk. It would not be dusk till seven o’clock. 

There was no sign of the Marie Antoinette, and the wind was 
still rising. It was as much as the two girls could do to keep their 
feet on the rough stone path. The sea, which had been so bright 
and blue in the morning, was now a murky brown, the waves roll- 
ing heavily in with white foam crests. The roar of the waters was 
almost deafening. Marie clung helplessly to her sister. She had 
seen many a storm before to-day, but this seemed to her worse than 
any she could remember. 

There were a good many men and boys upon the quay, looking 
seaward, and one woman, watching for her husband’s return with 
sad anxious eyes. Jeanne and Marie had been waiting half an hour, 
when Jean Holbert’s boat came in. He at least was safe. The 
two girls embraced him ; Jeanne with fervour, Marie in a half-absent 
way. She was thankful to Providence for his safe return, but she 
could not withdraw her thoughts from that other one. 

‘Is the Marie Antoinette in ?’ asked the old man, directly he 
had kissed his children. 

‘ Not yet, father,’ Jeanne answered quietly. 

‘I don’t like that. It’s a bad night for coming round by the 
peak.’ 

‘ Henri is such a good sailor,’ Jeanne said. 

‘ Ay, ay, child; he’s a good sailor, but he’s alone with those 
three ; and if the boat capsized, and he tried to save the others, it 
would be hazardous. It will be hard work sailing in the teeth of 
this wind.’ 

Marie shuddered. They had turned and left the quay, and were 
walking homewards; but the girl clutched her sister’s arm and 
whispered : 

‘Don’t go home, Jeanne ; I can’t go home.’ 

‘Father, thy supper is all ready for thee. Marie is too anxious 
to go home just yet, if thou wilt excuse us.’ 

‘Poor little Marie, thou wert best at home. But as you will, 
children ; only don’t stay long. You can do no good by watching 
the sea.’ 

The old man went slowly home, the girls returned to the quay. 
They waited and watched for another half-hour, under the dark 
threatening sky, in which there was only one lurid line of light just 
along the horizon. 

‘Come, Marie,’ Jeanne said at last ; ‘let us go to the church 
and pray.’ 
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The church was always open. It was a grand old building, 
almost large enough for a cathedral, with curious models of ships 
hanging in the side aisles, presented by pious seamen who had es- 
caped great perils; with little chapels here and there, where the 
shrines were of a somewhat faded splendour ; here and there a noble 
old monument sorely defaced by time and the iconoclasts, like the 
carved oaken doors, upon which maimed and noseless saints and 
angels testified to the malice of the destroyers. 

Jean Holbert’s daughters went into the church, Marie following 
her sister almost mechanically. It was. growing dark in those sha- 
dowy aisles, where a lamp before an altar twinkled faintly here and 
there, or a little group of lighted candles cast feeble rays upon the 
pavement. They went into one of the side aisles, and knelt down 
to pray; one with a calm and holy earnestness, the other with a 
desperate, half-despairing intensity. 

‘O Lord, save him, spare his life, though I may never see his 
face again,’ she prayed. 

She made the same supplication over and over again, and then 
vepeated her litanies in a mechanical way, her mind always -with the 
boat, and that one who was in peril. The image of Henri Latouche 
never arose before her. She had no power to think of anything but 
that one person. 

They remained in the church for more than an hour, and then 
went back to the quay. It was now seven o’clock, and almost dark, 
but there were no tidings of the Marie Antoinette. They waited 
and waited, listening to the talk of the seafaring men who still loi- 
tered about the landing-stairs. It was not by any means hopeful 
talk for them to hear. One man, who knew them very well, tried 
to give them a little hope, but it was evident that his own ideas 
about the Marie Antoinette were not sanguine. 

The girls lingered until the church-clock struck eight, and then 
Jeanne insisted upon going home. Marie had been shivering all 
the time. It was worse than useless waiting there. She submitted 
to her sister’s will, too helpless for resistance, and they walked slowly 
homeward. 

Half way towards the house Jeanne gave a great scream. 

‘Look, Marie!’ she cried hysterically. ‘Thank God, thank 
God! he is safe !’ 

She pointed to a figure advancing towards them—the stalwart 
broad-shouldered figure of the young fisherman. It was indeed 
Henri Latouche. He was close to them by this time ; he stretched 
out his arms to clasp Marie to his breast. 

‘ My darling !’ he cried tenderly, ‘I never thought to see thy 
face again.’ 

P She held him off with extended hands, and an awful look in her 
ace. 
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‘Don’t touch me,’ she said. ‘ Where is Monsieur de Lutrin ?’ 
Henri stared at her with a bewildered air, and then turned to 
Jeanne. ‘ Bring her home,’ he said.—‘ Come, Marie.’ 

‘I will not stir a step. Where is Monsieur de Lutrin ?’ 

‘ Jeanne, bring her home. There has been an accident—the 
boat capsized off the peak ; the two young ladies are safe. I swam 
on shore with them—they are at a farmhouse yonder; and I walked 
across the fields here. My boat is lost. It has been a sad day’s work.’ 

‘ Where is Monsieur de Lutrin ?’ 

‘He is drowned, Marie. I did my best to save him, but he 
could not swim ; there were the other two. It was no use. I could 
not save them all.’ 

Marie gave a great cry, and fell on the ground at his feet. He 
lifted her up, and carried her in his arms as easily as if she had 
been a little child. She was quite unconscious, her head lying on 
his shoulder. 

‘ Jeanne,’ he said in a husky voice, ‘ what does this mean ?’ 

‘TI don’t know.’ 

‘ What was Monsieur de Lutrin to her, that she should take his 
death like this ?” 

‘ He was nothing to her. He had spoken to her once or twice, 
that-was all.’ 

They learned more a few days later; for Marie Holbert’s swoon 
was followed by a brain-fever, in which the girl raved about her 
drowned lover. Henri Latouche discovered how completely her 
heart had been stolen from him, if it had ever been his. 

He bore the blow manfully, though it was a crushing one. He 
helped to nurse the sick girl through that dismal time, and on her 
recovery treated her with brotherly tenderness. But he told her 
gently one day that the bond between them was broken, and that he 
released her from her promise. She only bowed her head, and 
said in a low voice, ‘ You are right, Henri; I could never have loved 
you as you deserved.’ 

A few days after this, she went to the convent and told the nuns 
that she wanted to join their sisterhood. There were no difficulties ; 
her skill in lace-making would render her a self-supporting member 
of the community. She said nothing to Jeanne or to her father 
until all was settled, and she was about to enter upon her novitiate. 
The old fisherman was too good a Catholic to offer much opposition 
to her wishes. It was hard to part with her; but she would not be 
far away, and she would come to see him often, she told him. 
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Five years after the wreck of the Marie Antoinette, Henri La- 
touche asked Jeanne Holbert to be his wife. The old wound had 
healed, and he had found out the value ofthe brave unselfish woman 
who had loved him from her childhood. 














RECENT STUDIES AMONGST FERNS 


Amoneé the families of British plants which have recently attracted 
special attention may be named the Orchises and Ferns. The former 
group, however, is so sparsely distributed, prevailing mainly in boggy 
land and on the chalk formation, and requires such extreme care and 
so many appliances to cultivate its members successfully, that only 
a few amateurs indulge themselves in the culture of rarities like the 
lizard and spider orchises. With ferns it is far otherwise. They 
are almost universally found through the length and breadth of the 
land, and have been as universally cultivated and admired. Appeal- 
ing to man’s love of the beautiful, and all his sentiments of the ro- 
mantic and artistic, with their gracefully waving and indented fronds 
and cheerful green hues, no wonder that they are found carefully 
tended in the rich man’s conservatory and the artisan’s window. 
Every other lady that you meet is now an accomplished pterido- 
logist. From the magnificent Nature-printed Ferns to the humble 
shilling manuals, the number of books and papers which have been 
published on ferns is legion. Whole districts have been stripped 
where some rare species used to grow, and a regular trade has sprung 
up in favoured localities, the finest specimens found being invariably 
secured, not always by honest means, for the metropolitan market. 
It is curious to reflect that all this enthusiasm for ferns is the 
growth of thirty years. Before 1840, Virgil’s hard measure, /filix 
invisus aratris, was dealt out alike to all the members of the family ; 
not one man in a thousand knew a fern when he saw it, much less 
cared about its culture. The best proof of this statement is, that 
until that year there were only two books published which treated 
exclusively of British ferns. After that time, however, young ladies 
began to talk glibly of athyriums and polypodies, and many a man 
blessed the mania that led them to ferny couches and mountain 
passes hitherto unexplored, where of course an escort was imperatively 
required. But in the nature of things, to those who studied ferns 
scientifically our native species were soon exhausted. Great Britain, 
with its forty-four species, has a very different fauna from, for ex- 
ample, that of Java, where ferns abound in endless variety, and on 
one mountain alone (Mount Pangerango) three hundred species have 
been found; or that of Celebes, where, Mr. Wallace relates, the 
ordinary stemless ferns of the tropics abound, some with gigantic 
fronds ten or twelve feet long, others barely an inch high; some 
with entire and massive leaves, others elegantly waving their finely- 
cut foliage in the greatest profusion. Nor have we any of those mag- 
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nificent tree-ferns which are such an ornament in the hilly districts 
of tropical countries. Once, indeed, during a scramble down a hill- 
side at the Lakes, it befell a friend who is distinguished for his know- 
ledge of British ferns, to discover one which had assumed much of the 
character of a tree-fern, as it rose from a distinct stem with a grace- 
fully-depending crown of fronds. Circumstances precluded his carry- 
ing it off at the time; and on visiting a nursery garden celebrated 
for its ferns some months afterwards, great was his surprise to see 
the identical specimen (which had been brought there by a collector) 
flourishing, and none the worse for its journey. It is possible that 
this ‘sport’ might with care have been perpetuated. The fossil 
plants of the coal-measures show that tree-ferns were, under other 
conditions of climate, common in our isles. It is probable, too, that 
two new species of ferns will ere long be discovered in Great Britain ; 
though for the present they have escaped the lynx eyes of the most 
eager collector. Some sunny morning in January, when the fern is 
most advanced in flower, the Ophioglossum Lusitanicum will be 
found in the shady combes which run down to the sea in South 
Cornwall; and Athyrium deltoides, a fern common in Finland, will 
doubtless be detected in the Shetlands. Still, it was but natural 
that lovers of British ferns, after collecting the few species indigen- 
ous to the British isles, after raising them from seed, and cultivat- 
ing them to the highest pitch of perfection, should long for new 
worlds to conquer. Luckily, it soon became apparent that ‘ sports,’ 
or fantastic variations from the stereotyped characters of species, 
could by various modes of cultivation be perpetuated. Taking their 
numbers into consideration, and comparing the many problems con- 
nected with their origin and continuation with the philosophical 
questions on transmission, inheritance, and variation of characters, 
raised by Mr. Darwin, avenues of speculation and experiment which 
seem almost endless open upon the student of ferndom. 

We purpose now to indicate the chief lines in which the progress 
of our knowledge of ferns has moved during the last twenty years. 
It has been mainly in the direction of these varieties. But here, 
at the outset, we are stopped by the question, In what does a variety 
differ from a species ? As much has been written on this point dur- 
ing the last few years as the scholars of a previous generation dis- 
puted concerning the origin of the Homeric poems. The discussion, 
without the greatest caution, immediately runs up into logical and 
metaphysical considerations, and forthwith but too often loses itself 
in a cloud of words. Avoiding these subtleties, it is sufficient to 
state, that a species in botany consists of a number of individual 
plants presenting certain common characters cast in a permanent type. 
Particular plants, however, if exposed to different conditions of soil, 
climate, space, &c. are liable to certain differences in size and appear- 
ance, which may often be fixed by cultivation, though they are always 
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more or less disposed to revert to the original characteristics of their 
species. Sometimes these so-called varieties may be perpetuated by 
seed, but more often by offshoots, grafts, or cuttings. Occasionally 
the varieties of ferns present but small divergencies of appearance 
from the parent stock; but in other cases the most curious and beau- 
tiful plants result, while in others the abnormal growth acquires the 
dimensions and aspect of a monstrosity. But here, again, comes in 
the operation of taste; and what is a monstrosity, is a question to 
which every fern-amateur gives a different answer. 

Those who have only seen the common crisped and curled varie- 
ties of hart’s-tongue and polypody, or who have not studied the re- 
cent enormous development of varieties, will be somewhat amazed 
to learn that more than 2450 varieties of our forty-four British ferns 
have been catalogued and named. There are five hundred varieties 
of the iady fern alone, while its male namesake possesses only one 
hundred and fifty. The common hart’s-tongue, however, with its 
broad fronds of glossy green, numbers more than five hundred vari- 
ations. Here, then, is work enough for the most ardent pteridologist, 
to be able to distinguish and propagate these endless varieties. And 
the task is itself an endless one, there being no apparent limits to the 
freaks of fern variation with which Nature may in the future indulge 
her fancies. Besides practical acquaintance too with these, it is 
obvious that they fringe a battle-field of enormous extent, where the 
doughtiest of literary knights may long contend with pen and ink 
for and against the modern philosophical theories of variation and 
development. In no province of Nature, indeed, may these problems 
be more conveniently studied. 

It is time that we look a little closer into these numerous fern 
varieties. On first glancing down a catalogue of them, or, still 
better, surveying them in all their elegance and grace on a fernery, 
we observe that their commonest characters of demarcation are ex- 
pressed by such terms as incised, crested, multifid, digitate, lobed, 
plumed, branchy, &c., which commend themselves at a look to a 
botanical eye. Of course it is the highest excellence of nomencla- 
ture to be able to stamp the divergence of a variety by an aptly- 
chosen name, as in these cases. But ere long two distinct classes 
of variation would disclose themselves in such a survey, on each of 
which, as pointing the two main roads in which the study of ferns 
is at present advancing, it is worth while making a few remarks. 
These two divisions are, respectively, the variegated and the proli- 
ferous varieties. 

What is the cause of variegation in plants, is one of the most 
abstruse problems which the botanist can propose to himself. It ap- 
pears to proceed from the concurrence of many conditions connected 
with light, soil, dampness, space for expansion of rootlets, and nutri- 
ment. Yet the Chinese have for centuries been able to surpass our 
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most skilled nurserymen in variegating plants at will. Beautiful as 
all such specimens are, variegated ferns excel in loveliness, and 
amongst them the two varieties of the common Adiantum nigrum 
known as Thorn’s and Wollaston’s variegations are preéminent. The 
lady fern again, with each pinnule margined with white, is a most 
striking plant. There is even a variegated variety of the common 
polypody. Ofcourse these curiosities are originally the result of 
accident, or a marked change of the usual conditions under which 
the plant is wont to live, and have then become fixed by cultivation. 

It has long been known that several species of exotic ferns were 
proliferous, that is, had a tendency to produce bulbs or offshoots on 
their fronds, which, by being carefully removed and planted, resulted 
in large plants. Many readers must have noticed in greenhouses 
foreign ferns of the genus Aspleniwm, and especially the Polystichum 
proliferum, a North American fern, which are striking examples of 
this habit. It has lately, however, been discovered that several 
varieties of our common native ferns, Polystichum angulare and 
Scolopendrium, develop this curious property. Many if not all these 
varieties of the former fern are only found in the moist warm climate 
of the West of England. This fact points to the causes which have 
been assigned for this habit of proliferous growth by that eminent 
authority on fern-lore, Mr. G. B. Wollaston. A moist warm atmo- 
sphere he considers essential to this growth ; besides which, an in- 
jury, such as the breaking of a frond or its piercing by an insect, 
may produce examples of it. As is so often seen in vegetable eco- 
nomy, as well as in other departments of Nature, any arrestation of 
normal growth has an irresistible tendency to develop other organs 
or capacities. It is well known that plants which have enjoyed too 
stimulating a soil, and burgeoned into a luxurious profusion of shoots 
and leaves, very often bear no flowers, or at all events yield no seed. 
But the whole subject is one which abounds in interesting problems, 
the full solution of which can only be hoped for by careful culture 
and diligent study simultaneously carried on by many observers. In 
such researches what appears the most trivial new fact may prove 
the missing key which will unlock the dark chambers of Nature, and 
disclose her working in all its simplicity and beauty. Besides the 
elegance and interest attaching to ferns, any possessor of a fernery 
may thus light upon discoveries which would wonderfully advance 
botanical science. 

Such, then, are some of the lines in which recent fern culture and 
speculation have moved. It will have been noticed from the above 
remarks that the field of these researches is practically boundless. 
The observant eye may light upon varieties of ferns everywhere; but, 
as in every other branch of science, the eye must itself be first in- 
structed to see them. Thus what Mr. Lowe regards as the most 
beautiful of British ferns, and which another enthusiastic lover of 
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them terms ‘the queen of ferns,’ was found by a lady of Torquay, 
one of the many amateurs who abound amongst the ferny combes of 
Devon. The lady fern and common bracken are beautiful objects 
when tasselled, and this variety of both is far from being unusual. 
A persevering search for varieties in their native localities is sure to 
be ultimately successful; it is only the great rarities which ‘ have 
the secret of fern seed,’ the capacity of seemingly rendering them- 
selves invisible when hunted for. As a final recommendation of the 
study of fern varieties, it may be added, that, excessive and pedantic 
as the separation of such a multitude of varieties by the most trifling 
peculiarities may appear to the non-botanical reader, their study, and 
the ability to discriminate them, is a rare school for man’s faculties 
of observation, comparison, and judgment. Botany has often been 
blamed as being a barren science—a mere knowledge of names and 
words. There was some colour for the reproach when it was studied 
under the artificial system of Linneus. But if pursued, as has been 
pointed out, by careful observation of natural affinities, and especi- 
ally if regarded in its higher bearings upon questions which at pre- 
sent divide the scientific world, few will deny that it is capable of 
being used as a powerful agent in education. To every branch of it 
—and ferns are certainly no exception—applies Cicero’s celebrated eu- 
logy of liberal studies more than to any other of the natural sciences. 
It provides us with an occupation and a delight at every stage of 


life; at home, out of doors, in the country, in foreign lands, its 
objects and its interests are ever by our side. 
M. G. WATKINS, M.A. 
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Parsons and doctors, in one shape or another, have been necessary 
factors in Life’s history almost since the creation of man. In the 
wondrous days of old the priest was the doctor, and the doctor the 
priest ; while even down to comparatively recent times the cure of 
soul and body was most frequently to be found, self-imposed, in one 
and the same individual; and at the present day, amongst wild or 
savage races, the functions appertaining to spiritual and bodily minis- 
tration are, as a rule, centred in some man of a superior type of 
mind, or at least of cunning, to that possessed by his fellows. In 
remote years, too, the priest-doctor was placed in his office more by 
the mastery of his intellect than by the choice of his weaker-minded 
countrymen, while now in all civilised nations there is an active 
competition for each office separately; and instead of a man being 
chosen for excellent qualities of head, heart, or hand, his parents 
usually train him for the life, and make him parson or doctor as 
family influence, feelings, and circumstances may deem to be for the 
best. Thus these duties, in ancient times almost equal in the social 
scale to those filled by kings, have sunk to be mere bread- or money- 
gaining positions, and as such are subject to the laws of sale and 
exchange, traffic and barter, as are all other businesses that bring 
man under the primeval curse of earning his bread with the sweat 
of his brow. 

And this brings us to the subject of the present paper — the 
‘ Parsons and Doctors wanted,’ and advertised for, in those deservedly 
high-class journals the Bulwark and the Knife. Let us, then, first 
take any issue of the Bulwark published in this year of grace 1871, 
and present our readers with a few real advertisements, all*taken 
from one number, but with names and places so altered that all 
identity may be destroyed. 

A gaol-chaplain advertises for some one to relieve him for six 
months of his duties in a prison where there are about one hundred 
and fifty persons confined, and for the service offers a ‘ stipend, with 
equivalents’ (whatever they may be), ‘ at the rate of 101. per month.’ 
The incoming tenant must not have a large family, and will be re- 
quired to attend to ‘ daily matins.’ Very light duties altogether, we 
should imagine, and not comparable with the work to be demanded 
from the acceptors of the two following: ‘ Wanted a second curate 
in an east-end London parish. Large and poor population. Much 
school-work. Stipend, 1207. A title might be given. Address, 
&e.’ ‘ Hard work amongst 8000 in the centre of Tradeopolis . . . 
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Weekly celebration. Daily evening prayer and lecture. Stipend, 
1001.’ Arduous places these for any poor scholars in orders, and 
especially the last—fancy 365 lectures for 1001., or little more than 
5s. a-piece, with the rest of the work apparently unpaid for! Again : 
‘Two curates wanted for Irontown. Stipend, with title, 1001.’ 
Not very desirable unless the gentlemen be unmarried, young, good- 
looking, and likely to pick up with some wealthy ironmasters’ daugh- 
ters as royal roads to fortune. Another curate is wanted, ‘for a 
large parish in a manufacturing town. A good extempore preacher, 
possessing a strong voice, and fond of parochial visitation. Stipend, 
1301., probably much more. Address, with references and testi- 
monials, &c.’ The words italicised, in this as in other advertise- 
ments quoted, are ours, and we should be glad to know what they 
mean. Is the incomer to have much more on a carefully graduated 
scale of ‘ brands snatched from the burning’ ? or is it to depend on 
the excellence of the character he brings from his last place ? or on 
the strength of his voice? or how? Next we have an application 
from a reverend gentleman evidently of a cautious turn of mind : 
‘Temporary help is urgently needed in an agricultural parish of 
2000. Daily service (choral); weekly celebration. Address, &c.’ 
He wants help urgently, he has a large parish with plenty of work, 
and yet, to all appearances, has no intention of paying for it when 
performed. 

A west-country rector advertises for ‘a married curate who is 
musical. Daily service, weekly communion. Stipend, 1201., with 
small house and garden.’ <A pleasant home, we warrant, for an easy- 
going tenor curate, with a cheerful wife, and a taste for mild clerical 
dissipation in the shape of winter penny-readings. There is a cer- 
tain air of comfort about the following that, we venture to say, drew 
more answers than any other advertisement in the issue before us : 
‘Curate, priest or deacon, wanted for a country parish of 400, 
thirty miles from London. Rector resident. Railway station. Pretty 
bachelor cottage, might be enlarged. Situation very healthy and 
convenient. Stipend, good to a desirable candidate. Apply, Xc.’ 
What visions of graceful holy happiness that ‘ bachelor cottage, which 
might be enlarged’ under certain contingencies, would conjure up in 
the mind of a hard-worked London parson, pining for fresh air and 
freedom from the squalid poverty of fetid courts, wherein his labour 
lies! or what joy to your clever young university spark, just out of 
his terms, to drop at first starting into the ‘ bachelor cottage,’ play 
croquet, and flirt till it required to be enlarged, and all the time to 
be within thirty railway miles of London, its pleasures and its temp- 
tations, with the glorious feeling of self-satisfaction at being able to 
encounter them and come off scatheless! Depend upon it, that ‘resi- 
dent rector’ has a good binn of choice old port, and knows how to 
introduce a moderate bottle of it after a recherché little dinner. The 
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worthy gentleman who next comes before us is doubtless ‘a good 
pay,’ but evidently a plain-spoken old disciplinarian, who will none 
of your ‘ lardy-dardy’ young curates with moustaches, coloured gar- 
ments, and lavender kids ; he wants, ‘ immediately, a single man,’ 
and will pay him 1201. per annum, if he satisfactorily attends to the 
spiritual wants of 700 souls. Indeed, all through the advertisements 
we notice that an easy cure in the country is salaried at from 1201. 
to 1501., while your exigent town rectors, who want ‘ a sound church- 
man, not afraid of work, a strong voice, and a good knowledge of 
music,’ usually rate their coming man at 100I., while the bait of ‘a 
title given’ makes up for the deficiency of salary (we beg the par- 
sons’ pardon—stipend) offered. Then we have a batch of what may 
be called miscellaneous wants, with little peculiarities that are some- 
what amusing. ‘A curate wanted at 801. Duty light, bachelor 
lodgings at 12s. a week obtainable. Moderate high church, and 
good boating obtainable.’ Another wanted, ‘ with some private 
means ;’ one, where there will be for his edification, ‘frequent cele- 
brations ; daily prayers ; hearty services ; reverent ritual and mis- 
sion work.’ Next, a government office wants a curate to go to the 
East. He must have ‘ sound church principles, and a powerful voice 
essential’—rather a curious combination, by the way ; he will receive 
‘4001., and an allowance for his journey out that certainly would not 
satisfy the Peninsular and Oriental Company for a first-class passage 
to his new cure. He must be single, and we should very much like 
to ask the wiseacres at the office their reasons for this last strange 
clause. : 

The clergymen who want others to do ‘ temporary duty’ for them 
have some singular ideas as to remuneration, and we shall quote an 
example or two to show the state of this portion of the market. A 
worthy vicar throws out a tempting bait—to wit, his ‘house and 
garden, the use of horse and carriage, with some dairy produce, and 
1l. per week Situation retired, pleasant, healthful, and a 
trout stream close by.’ This trout stream, by the way, figures in 
no few of the advertisements; so that we may fairly assume there 
still exists some affinity between ‘fishers of men’ and mere fishers 
of fish. Another vicar offers, ‘ the usual remuneration,’ as if it were 
a fixed quantity; while yet another will part with no cash, but will 
find ‘ board, lodging, attendance, and the occasional use of a horse 
and light cart,’ for his temporary successor. What earthly use the 
light cart will be does not appear, unless permission is given to 
hawk dry goods about the country, or take to dissent and temper- 
ance lecturimg in remote villages, from the platform of the cart, to 
earn an honest penny and thus make up for the absence of wages. 

The parsons out of work are pretty numerous apparently, and 
advertise their necessities freely. Thus we have a wary curate, who 
holds ‘ views in accordance with the Book of Common Prayer’—a 
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safe exposition of creed that will get the gentleman into no trouble; 
while taking into consideration the fact of his being married and 
having ‘ private means,’ we should say he would find little difficulty 
in suiting himself. ‘A married priest, aged 42, who has retired on 
a pension from her Majesty’s service, seeks duty.’ He is a lucky 
man, few officers being so fortunate as to have earned a pension at 
that early age. But now we have an evident free lance of the 
church militant, who announces that he is ‘a clergyman of many 
years’ standing. Usual fee. Duty taken. Address, &c.’ A short 
brusque advertisement, but to the purpose—a veritable Dugald 
Dalgetty, with courage for anything he undertakes, and utterly de- 
fiant of the bugbear responsibility. ‘ A graduate of wants the 
sole charge of a parish in the south-west of England. Stipend not 
so much an object as a comfortable position. Apply, &c.’ Trout 
and croquet smacked of in that, we fancy, or we are very much mis- 
taken. But perhaps the most odd advertisement, and the one 
most suggestive of thought, is the following: ‘ Lay-assistant. A 
gentleman about 40, sincerely desirous of devoting himself to the 
service of the church, seeks employment with a view to obtaining 
holy orders. Has been accustomed to read lessons in church. Is 
in strong health, and wishes for a full amount of work. Moderate 
stipend. Address, &c.’ What manner of man may this be? and 
how has he previously subsisted? Is he a reformed sinner? a re- 
tired captain who has (with great satisfaction to himself) played the 
parson to his men? a dissenting minister who has seen the error of 
his ways after being turned adrift by a fickle congregation ? or a con- 
verted haberdasher who has gone through the bankruptcy court, and 
taken to religion as an easy means of earning a livelihood ? Unless 
he is one of these, we cannot guess what he possibly can be; and 
should be glad of information on the point. For a bonne bouche 
we present the following, unique in its way, and then we have done 
for the present with the Bulwark: ‘ Wanted a parson’s man, 
married, churchman and communicant, who understands horse, car- 
riage, and garden; can drive and wait occasionally, and make him- 
self generally useful. Wife able to wash for a small family preferred. 
Good cottage. State wages. Address, &c.’ We hope that the 
‘ parson’ may find his ‘man’ with such a combination of worldly 
and spiritual advantages ; and when he gets him, we sincerely trust 
he will like him. For ourselves, we should dread such an ‘ admirable 
Crichton,’ lest his superabundant virtues should throw any modest 
merit we might possess into the cold shade. A whole mass of 
‘ highly eligible’ affairs are then offered, with one gentleman’s name 
at the foot of each, from which we learn that into church, as into 
every other traffic, that obnoxious animal the agent has thrust his. 
cloven foot, taking, no doubt, the lion’s share of the plunder. The 
parson dodges the devil (as the poor soldiers say), the agent dodges 
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the parson, and between them both the church-going Englishman 
expects to be duly ushered into that kingdom that knows no end. 

' Let us now consider, for a brief space, the body-curers—the 
doctors—taking one number of the Knife for 1871 as our guide, 
and treating their advertisements in the same manner as we have 
done those of the parsons. The first we notice are those of already 
established practitioners, who require assistants to attend to what may 
be called the dirty work of the profession—dispensing, keeping the 
books, attending midwifery cases, and taking the poor and distant 
patients. The requirements are much alike in every instance, and 
one advertisement may be taken as a sample of the whole: ‘ Wanted 
an assistant to visit, dispense, and attend midwifery. State age, 
height, weight, if able to ride and drive, and enclose carte de visite. 
Address, &c.’ It seems strange that such minute particulars should 
be required of a candidate for the place of deputy-sawbones to a 
country doctor ; but when we remember how very irritable patients 
are, as a rule, and think of the many trifles that tell for or against 
a medical man, we will soon understand what an important matter 
to a practice is personal appearance. An ugly-faced fellow should 
never follow the profession of Esculapius ; for unless he happens to 
be an extra-clever hand, and is lucky enough to be called by way of 
consultation to a private from an hospital experience, his chances 
will be meagre indeed, while we all know that a good-looking 
doctor, with a bland gentlemanly manner, will frequently command 
success, though his knowledge of his work may be but trifling. A 
physician or surgeon with what is termed a bad face we have but 
rarely seen, and we are happy to say that we think but few exist. 
Height must of course be considered ; a gawky red-whiskered giant, 
striding among cradles and crockery, and bent double over a bed, 
being almost as objectionable as a fussy dwarfed bit of importance, 
who can hardly reach over to feel my lady’s pulse if she happens to 
be lying on the far side of the couch. These explain the reasons 
for the carte de visite being required. The weight, again, is an 
important matter; for your country doctor is not usually strong in 
cattle and traps, so that a twenty or even sixteen stone man would 
ruin his employer in horseflesh. Riding and driving well, with a 
tolerably developed bump of locality, are obvious necessaries for a 
man who will have to find his way about dreary country lanes on 
moonless nights, sans guide, light, or local geographical knowledge. 
To such a standard advertisement as we have quoted, many items are 
of course added, according to the various wants of intending em- 
ployers. For instance: ‘ must be of soper habits and possess 
SATISFACTORY references ;’ ‘ occasional midwifery only ;’ ‘ gentle- 
manlike MANNERS and HABITS indispensable ;’ ‘a steady, active, 
fally-qualified assistant, must have UNEXCEPTIONABLE REFERENCES 
as to moral character ;’ ‘must be a GENTLEMAN and a CHURCHMAN’ 
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—business first, religion afterwards; ‘must keep the books accu- 
rately ;’ ‘ sobriety, gentlemanly conduct, and business habits must 
be certified to ;’ and so forth. 

Dispensers and assistants wanting places do not advertise so 
largely, yet we have quite sufficient ‘ wants’ in the issue before us 
to form an opinion of the class. Here is an average sample: ‘ An 
experienced assistant, (30), of suitable address and quiet gentle- 
manly habits, is open to an engagement to visit, dispense, and 
attend midwifery. Can keep the books. A good accoucheur ; first- 
class references for soprreTy and general character. Address, Xc.’ 
‘ Sobriety,’ indeed, is prominently mentioned in nearly all the ad- 
vertisements for assistants, and the contrary—a fact that painfully 
reminds us that the old-fashioned medical-student habits have not 
yet quite died out from amongst us. An objection to midwifery may 
also be distinctly discovered, as thus: ‘an occasional case of mid- 
wifery not objected to.’ ‘ Visiting objected to;’ ‘ willing to attend 
midwifery cases on an emergency ;’ and so on, seem to indicate to 
us that in this branch of the profession at least there is a decided 
and valuable opening for lady practitioners. One item we do not 
like: ‘can attend an ordinary case of midwifery.’ In that there is 
danger. For suppose one of these young assistants is only suffi- 
ciently taught to be able to handle an ‘ ordinary’ case, what will 
happen if he goes to a place ten miles off and finds that the confine- 
ment is, or promises to be, a difficult or dangerous one? He has 
not time to report to his employer; he must deal with the matter 
himself, and the consequent risk to mother and child may be even 
criminal. This is a very serious point, and we would gladly see a 
decided stand made against accoucheurs who are not masters of what 
they profess. An assistant’s life cannot be a very pleasant one ; 
and, as far as we can judge, the remuneration is not nearly so good 
as that of an ordinary mechanic. 

The omnipresent agent is of course in his usual force in the 
columns of the Knife—with practices, partnerships, premises, specu- 
lative investments, loca tenentes, and every particular thing con- 
nected with the whole profession ‘on his books,’ and only waiting 
‘ applications’ to make the fortunes of his clients on both sides of 
every bargain. He tells you if you must be married, or if a happy 
bachelor will do for any special vacancy; he invariably has a good 
thing or two where there is ‘ no opposition ;’ he can let you have 
‘a model farm,’ as well as patients, to try your curative powers on ; 
he will introduce you to the widow of a deceased doctor, who will 
introduce you, in turn, to his practice, or to his position in her 
household, perhaps, if you are matrimonially inclined ; he will make 
you over a practice which a man is leaving ‘ for most satisfactory 
reasons,’ and will not object to—nay, will court—the fullest inquiry ; 
he will put you in a place where you can make a fortune if you 
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‘mean work ;’ or he will get you a snug berth where you can enjoy 
the dolce far niente of life in ‘ good society, with moderate returns, 
and excellent hunting, shooting, and fishing ;’ the practices he has 
for disposal may be worked ‘ with two assistants,’ or ‘ no assistant 
required,’ ‘ with one horse,’ or with ‘ three horses necessary ;’ and 
you may have at choice ‘ only two opponents, both young and ac- 
tive,’ to whet your energies, or but one, ‘ old and feeble.’ Agents 
will send you to sea in ‘ first-class steamers or sailing liners,’ or will 
procure you a lazy floating home in ‘a nobleman’s yacht bound for 
the Mediterranean’—while each and every one of the class will 
scout the idea of any other than himself being in a position to pro- 
cure you any of the advantages they all so volubly describe. One 
peculiarity of practices with residences to sell we notice, and that is 
common to both pawnshops and public-houses, viz. the great stress 
laid on the fact of the property being at the corner of a street, so 
that, we suppose, the red lamp—signal of danger everywhere — 
may cast its ominous rays and attract the custom of two streets. 
Another advertisement offers a surgery in a newly laid out suburban 
estate, which, when built on, will contain 5000 houses: present 
population carefully kept in the background. One keen gentleman 
announces his practice for sale, and signs himself Ozone ; is this 
indicative of a large increase of business to the incomer—the ab- 
sence of ozone being usually taken as a sure forerunner of cholera ? 
A sanguine country doctor announces: ‘ All patients easily trans- 
ferable ;’ a statement we venture to say not entirely in accordance 
with fact. One or two painful applications for ‘ comfortable homes’ 
for poor brain-afflicted creatures we pass over, and shall conclude 
with an advertisement or two that supports the theory not long ago 
propounded by the Saturday Review, in the article on ‘ Drawing- 
room Alcoholism.’ ‘ IntrEmMpERANcE.—A country house for ladies 
of a superior class anxious to conquer a disposition to intemperance, 
conducted by a person of great experience in the treatment of the 
above evil. Apply to, &c.’ ‘ Hasirs of INTEMPERANCE cured by 
moral control, gentlemanly treatment, and watchful supervision. 
Experience justifies the assertion that no case is hopeless as long 
as the desire for reformation exists. First-class patients alone. 
Address, &c.’ ‘ For Lapres of Posttion onuy.—Habits of intem- 
perance treated most successfully by a physician, who has devoted 
years to the study of such cases. Consideration, kindness, and 
moral control can be relied on. References, &c.’ These advertise- 
ments speak for themselves, and no words of ours can add to the 
melancholy visions they conjure up of saddened homes and de- 
bauched forms in families where there is no excuse of misery or 
pain to account for the curse of drink. 


STEPHEN J. MAC KENNA. 











